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1186.) 





Memorabilia 





A NEW journal entitled Victorian Studies 

will be published and edited at Indiana 
University by Philip Appleman, William 
Madden and Michael Wolff. It is to be a 
quarterly journal devoted to the examination 
of Victorian culture, designed to work 
toward a deliberate co-ordination of the 
various academic disciplines; it will include 
articles in any of the humanities, arts, and 
sciences as well as book-reviews, and will 
include the annual Victorian bibliography 
(sponsored by the Victorian group of MLA), 
a forum for the discussion of controversial 
issues, and notes and queries in addition to 
articles; comments on this tentative pro- 
gramme will be welcome. 


BRITISH authors and publishers will in 

future enjoy the benefits of protection 
under the terms of the Universal Copyright 
Convention. The Convention, signed by 
Britain in Geneva in 1952, was ratified 
formally in Paris on Thursday, June 27. 
Twenty-seven countries, including France, 
the U.S.A. and Japan, have now ratified the 
Convention. 

The Universal Copyright Convention was 
sponsored by Unesco. It seeks to fill gaps 
in international copyright legislation under 
which certain countries were bound by one 
convention, others by a different convention 
and still others by no agreement at all. 

Hitherto, works in the English language 
could secure copyright protection in the 
United States only if, in addition to regis- 
tration at the Copyright Office in Washing- 
ton, they were printed in America from type 
set up in that country. The difficulties of 
complying with these requirements have 
tesulted in the failure of many British 
authors to obtain copyright protection for 
their works in the U. 

Under the Universal Copyright Conven- 
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tion a country which requires compliance 
with formalities as a condition of obtaining 
copyright, agrees to regard such conditions 
as satisfied if works of foreign origin bear 
the symbol “‘C” within a circle, indicating 
that copyright protection is claimed, together 
with the name of the copyright proprietor 
and the year of first publication. 

This provision will facilitate the protection 
of British writers not only in the U.S. but in 
many other countries. 


HE second edition of the Unesco publica- 

tion, “ A Register of Legal Documenta- 

tion in the World,” is now available from 
H.M.S.0., price 30s. 

The present edition, made necessary by 
the reception of the first edition, which was 
sold out within a few years of issue, is a 
revised and enlarged one, prepared by the 
International Association of Legal Science 
and the International Committee for Social 
Science Documentation, under the super- 
vision of Dr. K. Lipstein, Lecturer in Law 
at the University of Cambridge and Director 
of Scientific Work for the International 
Association of Legal Sciences. 

In bringing the Register up to date 
account has been taken as far as possible 
of all changes which had occurred up to the 
end of 1955 in the legislation, institutions 
and legal publications of the countries 
concerned. 


GINCE our review of his _ professorial 

inaugural lecture, ‘ The Life of Litera- 
ture,’ Professor Howarth (Department of 
English, The University of Cape Town) has 
received a number of inquiries for copies. 
He will send a copy to any one interested on 
receipt of his name and address. 





From Martha Duckinfield’s Household 
Book 
(Continued from August, 1955, p. 360) 
The Julips for the Fever. 

Take a quarter of a pint of strawberry 
watter and a quarter of a pint of black 
cherry watter and sweeten it with sirope of 
pound sittarne and give him two or three 
spoonsfull at a tyme, or more if he would 
take it, and some tyme the cherry watter and 
the strawberry watter was sweetened with 
sirope of clove glily-flowers, sometymes with 
sirope of lemons which is most cooling, but 
the sirope of sittarn is most cordiall. 

(Continued on page 359) 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





SIR GEORGE BUCK, K.T., MASTER OF 
THE REVELS 
(ii. 38, 73) 
(Continued from 292) 


R. W. D. PECKHAM, Archivist to 
Chichester Cathedral (to whom 
indebtedness for diocesan details and much 
other information and help at various times 
is here gratefully recorded) considers however 
that while it is not impossible for Sir George 
Buck to have been this Prebendary, yet as 
the Prebend is identical with the Mastership 
of the Cathedral School, it is unlikely that 
the Bishop would have accepted a youth of 
18 as Master ‘because by the statutes of 
Edward Story “ (1478-1563), Bishop of 
Chichester, the Chapter were to nominate a 
man well & sufficiently instructed in (Latin) 
grammar and other good literature and fit 
to teach and to undertake the responsibility 
of teaching, and he therefore thinks that it 
is much more likely that Sir George Buck’s 
uncle, George Buck, was the Prebendary & 
Master. He further points out that in 
medieval records “ scholar” may mean no 
more than “student”, i.e. may not imply 
difference from what the universities would 
now call a “commoner”, and Sir George 
Buck may mean no more than that he 
studied at Cambridge. The matriculation 
record may be lost; equally it may be that 
he was a member of a college & studied 
there but never matriculated member of the 
University,—apparently a not uncommon 
practice at Cambridge. 

About the uncle, George Buck (sr.), Mr. 
P. E. Jones, LL.B., F.R.Hist.S., Deputy 
Keeper of the Corporation of London 
records, and Mr. M. J. Chandler, his 
Assistant Keeper, kindly report that he was 
admitted in the Stationers’ Company to the 
freedom by redemption in 1560 at the con- 
templation of the Queen’s letters and of the 
letters also of Mr. Sakeford, one of the 
Masters of the Requests (=Thomas Seck- 
ford, the munificient benefactor to Wood- 
bridge, Suffolk), and the pawn that he laid 
down for the common hanse (the fine for 
admission) was given back to him (Rep. 
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14, £.374b., 12 Sep., 2 Eliz. I). They further. 
more kindly furnish the following descrip 
tions of George Buck (sr.) who occurs with 





his wife Elizabeth in the under-note 
Hustings Rolls: 
255/20), 9 Eliz.I, 1566: citizen4 
stationer; 


256(58), 11 Eliz.I, 1569; -do-; 

263(53), 22 Eliz.I, 1579 (-80); one of the 
gentlemen of Her Majesty; 
Chapel; 

269( 2), 30 Eliz.I, 1587: -do-; 

257(21), 37 Eliz.I, 1595: citizen & 
stationer and one of th 


gentlemen of the Queen 


Chapel; 

relating to property in Ivy Lane near 
Paternoster Row in the parish of St. Faith's 
Pauls Churchyard except in 1569 whena 
messuage in St. Margaret Lothbury wa 
concerned. This Royal appointment would 
thus seem to have been made somewhen 
about 1569-1580, and to have terminated on 
the death of Queen Elizabeth I (when he 
had an allowance of Mourning livery), and 
not renewed for in 1603 “Jo. Wooddeson 
(from Winsore) was sworne the second of 
July in Mr. Buckes roome” according to 
“The Old Cheque-Book of the Chapel 
— 1561-1744” (Camden Society, NS, 
Ill). 

From information kindly supplied by the 
Librarian & Keeper of the Muniments of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, the Rev. 
W. M. Atkins, George Buck (sr.) appears as 
Vicar Choral in the Cathedral Account 
Book for 1547 but not in 1554 or after and 
there are no Vicar Choral records available 
for the requisite period. 

George Buck (sr.) married Elizabeth 
Bramston, daughter of John Bramston, 
citizen & draper & mercer of London, ani 
became, through her sister Grace Bramsto 
marrying George Cely of Havering, Ess, 
connected with the noted 15th. century Cely 
family, benefactors of St. Olave, Hart Street, 
London. His wife’s nephew became th 
noted Lord Chief Justice, Sir John Bram- 
ston, Kt., whose son’s autobiography li 
been published by the Camden Society (vol 
32), and whose daughter Dorothy Bramst 
married Sir William Palmer, Kt., who wet 
the parents of the second husband @ 
Elizabeth Clerke née Parker, the mother 
that remarkable & thrice-married lad) 
buried 6 March 1692(-3) at Glynde, S. 
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Lady Elizabeth Cutts née Clerke who 
married firstly at St. Mary-le-Strand in 1671 
William Morley, and secondly at St. Stephen 
Walbrook in 1679, his cousin, John Trevor, 
and lastly at St. Mary-le-Strand 22 Dec. 1690 
John, Lord Cutts, as his first wife, vide the 
present contributor’s article on her & her 
connections in “Sussex Notes & Queries” 
vol: xiv (1957). 

George Buck (sr.) deposed 20 Aug. 1602 
(C.24/299/13), as gentleman of Long Mel- 
ford (Suffolk), that he was age 80 & odd 
years, and the third son of his parents, 
Robert & Joan Buck, four other sons of 
whom he names (as detailed hereinafter). 


' He also states that his sister Margaret Buck 


had two husbands, Charles Tylney and Mr. 
Smith of Boston. His memory was, 
however, at fault over the Christian name 
of her first husband who was Frarey Tylney, 
buried 21 Jan. 1540/-1) at Kelsale, Suffolk, 
and so called in the 1559 will (P.C.C.27 
Chayney) of his father, Thomas Tylney of 
Hadleigh, Suffolk, and “ Frayrye” in the 
1561 Suffolk Visitation (G.7/41), but 
“Frederick” in the 1575 Cambs. Visitation 
(G.18/40) and on his widow’s monument in 
Shelley, Suffolk, church (see below). 


Frarey (Frederick) Tylney was related, as 
shown in the pedigree given by Professor 
Eccles, to Catherine Howard and Anne 
Boleyn, two of the wives of Henry VIII, and 
thus to Elizabeth I, as well as to Charles 
Howard, Earl of Nottingham, Lord High 
Admiral & M.P., whom Sir George Buck 
records in his “Commentary” he followed 
for more than two years as a servant but 
was treated rather like a friend & kinsman 
and in 1588 was preferred by him to Eliza- 
beth I. That nobleman’s second son, 
Charles Howard (1579-1642), who became 
also Earl of Nottingham and M.P., married 
in 1597 Charity Leech née White of Christ- 
church, Hants., widow and third wife of 
Richard Le(e)che of Smeeth, Kent, Coleman 
Street, London, and Sheffield in Fletching, 
Sx., in which last-named parish she was 
buried 20 Dec. 1618 (see contributor’s article 
on Thomas Bilson, Bishop of Winchester, in 
Vol: xix, part 3 of the “ Proceedings of the 
Hampshire Field Club ”). 

Frarey (Frederick) Tylney’s cousin, 
Edmund Tylney, also M.P. for Gatton, Sy. 
(MI. Streatham, Surrey, where buried 6 
Oct. 1610; P.C.C. 1610 will (110 Wingfield) 
as of Leatherhead), son of Philip Tylney, 
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buried 10 Sep. 1541 Streatham, Sy., was 
Master of the Revels before Sir George Buck. 

Margaret Tylney née Buck married 
secondly, as his second wife, John Smith of 
Cavendish (Suffolk) & Boston (Lincs.), who, 
according to his I.P.M. (C.142/276/426), 
taken at Boston 14 July 22 Eliz. I (1580), 
died 10 Dec. 21 Eliz. I (1578). His 1572 
will (P.C.C. 45 Langley) was proved 23 Dec. 
1578 by his widow Margaret, a further grant 
being made in 1600 to his son Thomas 
Smith. She died 2 Nov. 1597 (P.M. 
C.142/409/12 taken at Boston, 3 April 
1598; & C.142/254/8 taken at Kirton in 
Holland, Lincs., 4 April 1598; both describe 
her as Margaret Smyth of Boston, Lincs., 
widow). Her monument in Shelley, Suffolk, 
church, erected in 1598 by her surviving 
son, Philip Tylney (who was baptised 18 
March 1540(-1) at Kelsale), records her as 
“Dame Margaret the wife of Frederick 
Tylney, Esquier ”. The burial of John Smith 
is not in the parish register of Boston, Lincs., 
and the burials of George Buck (sr.) & his 
widow Elizabeth (née Bramston) are not in 
Long Melford register. Shelley, Suffolk, 
register begins only in 1747, and there are 
no Bishop’s Transcripts for the period in 
question. 

George Buck (sr.) in his afore-mentioned 
1602 deposition does not mention his other 
sister Elizabeth Buck who married: 

(1) George Raye, clothworker of Long 
Melford (P.C.C. 1544-5 will, 30 Pynnyng), 
son of John Raye of Denerdiston (Denston), 
Suffolk (P.C.C. 1539 will, 33 Dyngely); 

(2) John Walter, mercer of St. John 
Maddermarket, Norwich (as his second 
wife) who died 26 Sept. 1552 and by his 
1552-3 will (P.C.C. 3 Tashe) left George 
Buck (a witness thereto) and Robert Buck 
each a black gown; 

(3) Andrew Quasshe of St. Peter Man- 
croft, Norwich, citizen & alderman of 
Norwich (died in London; P.C.C. 1562-3 
will, 18 Chayre), who is shown, but without 
Christian name in William Hervey’s & J. J. 
Howard’s 1561 Visitation of Suffolk. 

The register of his parish records the 
burials of his previous wife 7 July 1552 but 
without her Christian name, and of his own 
parents, John & Margaret Quashe, 13 Jan. 
1558(-9) & 26 Sep. 1567 respectively, accord- 
ing to extracts kindly supplied by Mr. P. 
Hepworth, M.A., F.L.A., F.R.S.A., Norwich 
City Librarian. 
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George Buck’s will (P.C.C. 3 Hayes) dated 
24 Jan. 44 Eliz. I (1602), proved 17 Jan. 
1604(-5), describes him as of Long Melford, 
“one of the gentlemen of her Majesty’s 
Chapel” but oddly makes no bequests to 
children or grandchildren of his deceased 
brother Robert Buck. He names “John 
Smith, my sister’s son’s son”, but all the 
other relatives mentioned besides his wife 
Elizabeth (his executrix) are actually hers, 
namely Roger Bramston of Boreham, Essex 
(her brother; father of the afore-mentioned 
Lord Chief Justice); Grace Seely (her sister), 
wife of George Seely (sic, i.e. Cely; previ- 
ously mentioned herein), and their children 
Mary & Cornelius; Ann Sherman (her 
sister), wife of John Sherman of Maldon, 
Essex, & their daughter Mary Sherman. 


Robert Buck, father of Sir George Buck 
and brother of George Buck (sr.) of Long 
Melford, was in 1565 a churchwarden of 
Holy Trinity, Ely, and became in Chichester 
in 1577 Chapter Steward and Auditor. His 
burial, 11 January 1579(-80), is in Subdean- 
ery, Chichester, parish register. His will 
(P.C.C. 1 Arundel), dated 10 Jan., was 
proved 23 Jan. 1579(-80) by his step-son-in- 
law, Dr. Henry Blaxton, Chancellor of 
Chichester, who had a tablet erected to him 
in Chichester Cathedral. Sir William 
Burrell, Bart., has preserved in his Sussex 
Collections (British Museum Add. MS. 5699, 
page 757) its Latin inscription which recorded 
that Robert Buck, a prudent & pious man, 
was son of Robert Buck (sr.) of Melford, 
Suffolk, descended from the knightly family 
of the Bucks of Herthill, Yorks., and his 
wife Joan Heigham of Suffolk, and that, as 
a young man, he fought at the taking of 
Boulogne (1544) and the battle of Mussel- 
burgh (1547; also called battle of Pinkie in 
Midlothian) under his Kings Henry viii and 
Edward vi, and died, aged nearly seventy, 
10 January 1580. 


The burial of his widow, Elizabeth Buck 
(formerly Nunn, née Pitterle, Petterill or 
Pettle), to whom he left his house in 
Chichester for life and afterwards to his son 
Robert Buck, has not been traced. There 
is a gap in the burial register of Subdeanery, 
Chichester, from 28 Sep. 1590 to 9 July 
1592. If, however, she married again, she 
may be the lady of her name who married 
at Subdeanery, Chichester, 13 August 1583 
a William Turner. An Elizabeth Turner 
was buried there 6 May 1584. 
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according to the above-quoted 1602 deposi. 


tion of his brother, George Buck (sr,) of | 


Long Melford, the second son (termed eldest 
in Egerton MS. 2216), of his parents who 
had two younger sons, Edmond & Clement 
Buck, who died young. Their eldest son, 
John Buck, became rector of Snargate, Kent 
(1554-67), and Ripe, Sx. (1560-67) for whose 
effects administration was granted in P.CC 
in May 1567 to his brother George Buck (sr) 
who, as Vicar Choral of St. Pauls 
Cathedral, had been surety for him 16 Nov, 
1551 when he compounded for the place of 
a Vicar Choral in Chichester Cathedral 
(P.R.O.: Composition Book 4 (E/334/4 
f.85r.), which place he still held 29 May 1553 
(Diocesan Visitation: Sx.A.C.77 p. 97), but 
evidently resigned on preferment as presby- 
ter 7 April 1554 to Snargate. There is no 
burial entry for him in Snargate or Ripe 
register. 

Sir George Buck’s youngest brother, 
Robert Buck (baptised 20 March 1570(-1) 
Holy Trinity, Ely, became a Jesuit and died 
10 Feb. 1648. Besides Susan Buck already 
mentioned, they had a sister Cecily Buck 
who married at Subdeanery, Chichester, 26 
July 1576 a William Buck who, in Sir 
George Buck’s_. disproved will, was 
designated as of Lincolnshire but originally 
of a Scotch race. 


Of this William Buck Professor Eccles in 
a detailed account records that he was a 
schoolmaster of Louth, Lincs., and brother 
to John Buck (alias Blownt of Comberton, 
Worc., alias Watson) the forger who lost 
both his ears for divers offences, was racked 
for high treason, and burnt in the hand for 
felony, and that William and Cecily Buck's 
son, Stephen Buck, an attorney in Prothono- 
tary’s Office, was denounced in 1624 asa 
forger, and that this Stephen Buck's son, 
another George Buck, “ in his literary dis 
honesty followed the evil bent of these two 
but was more delicate in his methods ” when 
he claimed authorship of Sir George Buck's 
“History of the Life & Reign of Richard 
III”, etc. 

It is only right to add that Robert Buck 
of Ely and Chichester was no blood relation 
of his daughter Cecily Buck’s husband, 
William Buck, whose father, Stephen Buck, 
the researches of Professor Eccles show, was 
the illegitimate son of a John Fitzwilliam 
by a Scottish woman in time of war 
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Robert Buck of Ely & Chichester was, | 
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became a well-to-do draper in Louth, 
Lincs, where he died 1590 (P.C.C. will 76 
Drury), but why he had “Buck” as his 
surname is not known. 

Robert Buck (sr.), father of Robert Buck 
of Ely & Chichester, was the son of Sir John 
Buck, Comptroller of the Household (be- 
headed 1485 at Leicester), by Margaret 
Saville, daughter of Henry Saville, and had 
a sister John Buck who became the wife of 
Robert Bures of Acton, Suffolk, whose son, 
Henry Bures of Acton (died 6 July 1528; 
P.C.C. will 36 Porch), had a daughter Mary 
Bures who married Thomas Barrow (jr.) of 
Shipdenham (Shipdham), Norfolk, son of 
Thomas Barrow (sr.) of Winthorpe, Lincs., 
by Margaret Gooderyck, daughter of a 
merchant of Kirkby whose name was 
William Gooderyck, as shown in the 1592 
Visitation of Lincs., and not Edward 
Gooderyck as in other Visitations and else- 
where. 

This William Gooderyck in his 1517-8 will 
(P.C.C. 7 Ayloffe) made his sons John & 
Henry Gooderyck executors & Robert 
Dymmoke, supervisor, and mentioned his 
daughters Ann, Margaret & Elizabeth, and 
directed that his son Thomas Gooderyck 
was “to be found at school till thirty so that 
he will be priest by that time”. That son 
became the aforementioned Bishop of Ely 
& Lord Chancellor. His 1554 will names, 
among others, his nephew Thomas Barrow 
(jr.), who, as just stated, married Mary 
Bures. They were the parents of Henry 
Barrow, “ separatist ”, executed in 1593, who 
is claimed by the Revd. F. J. Powick, Ph.D., 
in his considerable book on him as the 
founder of English Congregationalism. 


; W. H. CHALLEN. 
Worthing, Sussex. 


THE MYTHICAL WARS OF KING 
CEOLWULF 


THE Anglo-Saxon Chronicle notes under 

A.D. 597 that “ Ceolwulf began to reign 
among the West Saxons, and constantly he 
fought and won either against the Angles or 
against the Welsh, or against the Picts, or 
against the Scots.” As long ago as 1910, 
Sir Charles Oman (England Before the 
Norman Conquest, pp. 248f.) suggested that 
the wars noted “ belonged . . . to Ceolwulf 
of Northumbria (729-37) for how could a 
king of Wessex have fought with Picts or 


Scots in the early seventh century?” The 
difficulty is that the Northumbrian Ceolwulf 
was, as Sir Charles himself notes (p. 326) 
“a pious king and a lover of scholars... 
probably ... too feeble for the times "— 
certainly not the sort of conqueror to fit the 
ASC. description. 

The solution of this minor puzzle is 
absurdly simple, when one turns back to the 
text of the Chronicle. The immediately 
preceding entry (before an eleventh-century 
interpolation) tells us that in 593 “ Aethel- 
frith succeeded to the kingdom (among the 
Northumbrians)”. The wars are Aethel- 
frith’s in fact—a line or two being misplaced 
in copying. It is a paraphrase of Bede’s 
encomium (E.H., i, 34) and we have record 
of Aethelfrith’s victories over English 
(Deirans, and the followers of his kinsrnan 
Hering), Welsh (of North Wales) and 
Scottish (King Aedan) foes. Only the Picts 
are questionable. But when Aedan attacked 
Northumbria in 603, his “ immense” army 
almost certainly included a very large 
Pictish contingent. We are told that Aedan 
“took possession of Alba by force”; that 
he fought in Circinn (roughly, Angus) in 
596, and “possessed Menteith” (H.M. 
Chadwick, Early Scotland, pp. 121-5). This 
suggests that something like half of Southern 
Pictland acknowledged Aedan as_ king 
during his later years, so the sentence which 
fits the two Ceolwulfs so poorly is a perfect 
summary of Aethelfrith’s victorious (until 
his last battle) career. 


PAUL K. JOHNSTONE. 


PLACE-NAMES DERIVED FROM THE 
* SOLANDAE’ OF ST. PAUL’S 


ARCHDEACON HALE was the first to 
draw attention to the term solanda 
occurring in descriptions of certain twelfth- 
century estates. His equation with O.E. 
sulung, ‘ ploughland,’ was accepted by 
Seebohm and Vinogradoff, but Round dis- 
posed of this in a characteristic essay,? in 
which he demonstrated that the term was 
applied to a small demesne estate held by a 
cathedral canon ad prebendam; further, 
Round pointed out that references were 
restricted to estates held by the canons of 
St. Paul’s, London. The topic has since 
*W. Hale, The Domesday of St. Paul’s, Camden 
Soc., London, 1857, p. xiv. 


?J. H. Round, Feudal England, London, 1895, 
pp. 103 ff. 
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been discussed in some detail by Miss 
Gibbs,*® who devoted the years 1933-35 to an 
intensive study of the St. Paul’s muniments. 

There is no suggestion in any of these 
accounts that the word was ever used in 
other than a purely administrative sense, but 
in 1918 Sir Norman Moore printed an early 
thirteenth-century charter which transfers 
land in London abutting upon a ‘ viculum 
que tendit ab aqua de flete usque ad vicum 
de Scolande.* Moore states in a footnote: 
‘The street of Scolanda (sic) is the modern 
Shoe Lane, which has a winding course from 
Fleet Street to the east end of the parish 
church of Holborn. . . . Scolanda is a 
prebendal farm, and the Latin forms which 
occur in charters show that this is the origin 
of the name Shoe Lane, and the direction 
of the street points to Holborn as the 
particular solanda.’ Presumably Moore 
obtained his knowledge of the prebendal 
nature of a solanda from Round’s essay; 
but the suggested derivation of Shoe Lane is 
his own. 

Holborn was, in fact, one of the St. Paul’s 
prebends,° and Moore supports his identifi- 
cation by supplying a number of _ inter- 
mediate forms: Scholonde early 13th cent.; 
in vico Scholonde 1246 x 1269: in vico de 
Solaunde 1283; Sholane temp. Hen. VI. It 
is a measure of Moore’s ability, that as an 
amateur writing before the modern develop- 
ment of place-name studies, he could 
establish such an identity in a casual foot- 
note, incidental to a much larger work. 

Unfortunately, Ekwall did not have avail- 
able a copy of Moore’s book when preparing 
his account of London street-names. He 
supplies several additional early forms for 
Shoe Lane,® and concludes ‘that the early 
M.E. form was Sholand and that Sholane 
is a modification of Sholand, perhaps an 
ellipsis of Sholand-lane,’ but he shows no 
knowledge of the solondae of St. Paul’s, and 
does not, therefore, arrive at Moore’s 
derivation. 

Another of the St. Paul’s solandae which 
gave rise to a place-name lay outside the 
walls of Colchester, on the site where the 


*M. Gibbs, Early Charters of the Cathedral 
Church of St. Paul, London, R.Hist.Soc., Camden 
3rd series, vol. lviii, 1939, pp. xx-xxv. 

*N. Moore, The History of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, London, 2 vols., 1918; vol. I, pp. 246-7. 

* Gibbs, op. cit., p. 250. 

*E. Ekwall, Street-Names of the City of London, 
Oxford, 1954, pp. 110-1. 
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Royal Grammar School now stands,’ At 
the time of Domesday, the land there 
formed part of the bishop of London's soke 
Presumably, some time between 1086 and 
1099 a solanda was set aside from this part 
of the soke for the support of one of the 
cathedral canons. He could not have been 
left very long in the enjoyment of his 
endowment, for by some means unknown it 
fell into the hands of William Rufus, who 
gave ‘the land of Sollanda’ there to Budo 
Dapifer, by a writ which contains the 
earliest recorded form of the name. The 
tithes of this land were first used by Eudo 
to endow the chapel of his castle at 
Colchester; later they were transferred to his 
foundation of St. John’s Abbey there. The 
earliest mention of the land as a place-name 
is S(c)holande in 1323;* then we have land 
‘in cornerio campi vocati le Sholand’ in 
1348, a reference which shows that it was a 
common field divided into strips. Later refer- 
ences include Great and Little Sholand in 
1357, and again in 1622 on the map of the 
demesne lands of the castle, now preserved 
in the Borough Muniments. ‘ The Sholands’ 
occurs several times in printed accounts of 
the Siege of Colchester in 1648, but it 
appears that soon afterwards the name was 
lost. 

In the examples from London and Col- 
chester which have been cited, there is ample 
evidence to establish the local development 
of the term solanda as a place-name. In 
the case of an estate at Warley, Essex, 
known in 1262 as Warle Scodlaund, the evi- 
dence is less decisive. The bishop of 
London held land at Warley at the time of 
Domesday,’ and it is possible that here, as 
at Colchester, land was set aside to support 
a prebend, but the bishop's holding was in 
Little Warley, and Warle Scodlaund was in 
Great Warley, and unless we assume 4 
change in the boundary between the two 
parishes in the mediaeval period,’* the 
identity between the two properties appears 
unlikely. 

In any case, the history of the Warley 
place-name is well worthy considering with 
the rest of the series. The Frank Scodlaund 


"For references to the Colchester solanda, st 
C. Hart, The Early Charters of Essex, Leicester, 
1957, Part II, and the authorities there cited. 

*P. H. Reaney, The Place-Names of Esse, 
Cambridge, 1935, p. 584. 

* Victoria County History of Essex, I, p. 43%. 

° This is plausible, cf. Hart, of cit., Part II. 
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(I) who held of Geoffrey Scodlaund (1) land 
in Warle Scodlaund in 1262"' is presumably 
the Frank de Scodlaund al. Scottelonde (I\) 
(or his ancestor) who appears in the Feudal 
Aid for 1303. That he was also the Frank 
de Scolond (111) who in 1279 leased property 
in Buttsbury,’* not so very far from Warley, 
is suggested by a later fine, dated 1356, in 
which a Frank de Scolande (IV) made over 
to Henry de Scolande land in Warlegh 
Fraunkes,'® which must be the same estate 
as Warle Scodlaund above. We may assume, 
therefore, that Frank (I)=Frank (II), and 
probably = Frank (III). Further, Frank (IV) 
is clearly a descendant of Frank (1). More- 
over, it is likely that Geoffrey (I) is the 
Geoffrey de Scoland (Il) who appears in yet 
another Essex fine, dated 1257.’* The family 
name, therefore, appears in the following 
forms: Scolond 1257, 1279; Scodlaund 1262, 
1303; Scottelonde 1303; Scolande 1356. The 
bearing of these forms on the derivation of 
the word solanda will be discussed later. 

It is clear that the second element of 
Warle Scodlaund is manorial, but it is not 
so easy to assume a manorial origin for all 
of the remaining names in the series. These 
include: '> Scoland 1177-86 in Wandsworth; 
Sholand 1235, la Schola(u)nde 1241-51, 
Shooland 1610 in Puttenham; Sholand t. Ed. 
III, Showland t. Ed. VI, in Witley (all in 
Surrey); Scholand early 13th,’* Schooland 
1384, Sho(e)lands 1574 in Hendon, Middle- 
sex; Scholond 1478 in Lawford, Essex; lands 
called Shoelands 1599 in Aldenham, Hert- 
fordshire;'’? and Sholand, -lond 1346, 1349, 
Shulland in Kent. 

It will be apparent at once that all these 
names come from the South-East of 
England. Indeed, with one exception’ they 
are all from counties in which the canons of 
St. Paul’s held lands. Wandsworth and 
Hendon, in particular, were very near to 
prebendal lands; the word solanda must 
have been in common use locally. As for 
Lawford and Aldenham, the forms are too 

” Feet of Fines for Essex, 1, p. 259. 

* Tbid., Il, p. 23. 

* Ibid., III, p. 111. 

* Ibid., I, p. 228. 

Except where otherwise stated, these forms are 
taken from the corresponding county volumes of 
the English Place-Names Soc. 

** Ekwall, op. cit., p. 111. 

"Victoria County History of Hertfordshire, I, 


p. 83. 
"The 
from the Essex family of Scolond. 


Fines for Essex, I, p. 228. 


Kentish place-name is possibly derived 
cf. Feet of 
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late to allow of any useful discussion. The 
occurrence of Walter Scholond in Tollesbury 
as early as 1253'* suggests that the various 
solandae soon provided surnames for some 
of their tenants, whose descendants in their 
turn, having migrated to other parts of the 
county, could just as readily give their sur- 
names to their new holdings, as was the 
common custom. Perhaps the most difficult 
names to account for in the series are those 
at Witley and Puttenham, which though 
close to each other are far removed from the 
remainder. The early form la Sholande 
makes a manorial derivation seem unlikely. 


We are now brought back to our starting- 
point. If Hale’s derivation from O.E. 
‘sulung’ is untenable, what then is the 
origin of the word solanda, and the place- 
names to which it gave rise? Clearly, 
topographical elements such as O.E. sceolh 
‘bent, twisted’ and O.E. sceo ‘shoe 
(shaped),’ or ‘a shelter,’ must be ruled out, 
for the connecting link between the names 
at Colchester and London is one of tenure, 
not topography. Likewise it would be 
dangerous to fasten upon the forms Scod- 
laund, Scottelonde of the Warley name,?° 
and suggests a derivation from O.E. scot ‘a 
tax, a payment’; for although this might 
fit the Warley name if it were considered in 
isolation, the complete absence of -f- or -d- 
in the forms for all the other names tells 
decisively against it. At our present state 
of knowledge, it is perhaps premature to 
suggest any firm derivation: if pressed, I 
would hazard the guess that the first element 
is derived from some cognate of Lat. scola, 
O.E. scola, scolu, ‘a school,’ in its secondary 
sense of ‘a group of persons under a 
common discipline ’, which would fit in well 
with land held by the canons. 

One thing is, however, quite certain. In 
this as in other derivations, any attempt to 
rely solely upon an etymological approach, 
to the exclusion of the history of the places 
in question, is doomed to failure. There is, 
indeed, no finality in place-name studies, and 
now that the etymological side has been 
worked out in some detail, it is to the local 
historian that we must turn increasingly for 
the elucidation of the many problems which 


remain. CyriL Harr. 


'* Thid., I, 0. 196. 

** These forms were possibly influenced by 
—— in East Horndon, cf. Essex Place-Names, 
p. 
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THE “ AMIE” OF FROISSART 


FROISSART devotes the 4,192 lines of 

L’Espinette Amoureuse’ mainly to the 
story of his love par amour for an un- 
identified amie. This love occupied most of 
his Venus-governed decade (fourteen to 
twenty-four), beginning apparently a little 
before his fourteenth birthday, which fell on 
30 November 1351.7 By the time he wrote 
L’Espinette Amoureuse, in the middle 1360s, 
he was in his Sol-governed years, appropri- 
ately dedicating both “ pure love” and his 
poems to Philippa of Hainault, Queen of 
England, the human element in_ his 
“* Margherite.”* Queen Philippa had taken 
Froissart into her household in 1359, but had 
allowed him to go back to the Continent for 
a time to see his amie, provided he return 
“vers nous.“ He returned in the autumn 
of 1360, and remained in the Queen’s service 
till her death in 1369. 

The story of his youthful love, briefly, is 
this. After years of devotion on his part, 
his amie consented to accept him as her 
poet. She signified her acceptance by 
placing on his head a garland she had made 
with her own hands. It consisted of violets, 
threaded on thorns from a gooseberry bush; 
as she held it to his lips to kiss, it pierced 
him sharply twice (3507-25). Not long 
afterwards, on being assured by her friends 
that Froissart had caused her much annoy- 
ance, the lady changed her mind and dis- 
missed him in a great rage, “si com par 
courous ” (3776). She signified that he had 
received his congé by snatching his 
“ toupet ” off his head, along with some hair, 
and throwing it to the ground. We are left 
wondering whether Froissart was not in the 
end more hostile than devoted to this lady 
whom he portrays as a treacherous virago, 
and whether one of the friends who had 
warned her against him was the man twice 
mentioned earlier in the story as her prospec- 
tive husband (1403-36, 3037). The moment 
Froissart had heard of the plans for her 


' Oeuvres de Froissart: Poésies, ed. A. Scheler, 
3 vols. (Brussels, 1870-72), I.87-210. 

2 Le Joli Buisson de Jonece, 859-60. In Scheler’s 
edition the Buisson is in vol. II, pp. 1-161. 

*“*Margherite” in ‘sa facon humaine” 
(Buisson, 572). In her divine aspect ‘* Margherite ” 
represents, faintly veiled, “la mere dou Roy 
celeste ’’ (ibid., 5180 et seq.). 

‘L’Espinette, 2383-3136, esp. 3131-36. Cf. 
Oeuvres de Froissart: Chroniques, ed. Kervyn de 
Lettenhove, 25 vols. (Brussels, 1868-77), II.5, 
VI.182-309, XIV.2. 
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marriage he had threatened to wring the 
man’s neck, if he could lay hands on it 
“ Foi que doi a Sainte Marie” (1434), 
At the end of the poem the poet-lover 

declares that although he shudders “A 
nommer le nom de la belle” he nevertheless 
has revealed “Le nom de ma dame et de 
mi”, moved thereto by “Plaisance”, He 
further declares that he has done this “ Sans 
nommer nom, surnom ne lettre”, and that 
“les lettres” which reveal the names of 
amie and amant, together with “ bon sente- 
ment”, may be found in “quatre lignes 
moult petites” between the phrases “ nous 
fumes” and “le temps”. In the passage 
thus indicated, amounting to roughly one 
hundred lines (3323-420), his own name was 
long ago discerned, broken up into its four 
syllables, Je-han Frois(s)-art. Here, italicized 
for convenience, is his signature, in its con- 
text, a description of a room where he 
had encountered his amie, and where, 
apparently, a friend of theirs had died: 

N’i ot roses ni violiers, 

Més j’appeloie ce, par m’ame, 

Le Vregier de la Droite Dame. 

3386 Je hantoie 1a tempre et tart, 

Dont frois, dont chaux, navrés d’un dart 

D’amours ; et lors de flours petites, 

Violets et margherites, 

Semoie dessus le tapis 

Qui dedens la chambre estoit mis. 


On the basis of lines 3379 and 3383 it has 
been suggested that Froissart’s amie was 
Margherite Vrediau (Vrediau being synony- 


mous with Vregier), a member of a family |; 


of middle-class Hainaulters.° But this 
suggestion conflicts with the apparently 
invariable rule that the love-affairs which 
courtly lovers publicly sang were with 
grandes dames, and with indications that 
the amie of Froissart was a grande dame of 
France. 

From the beginning till almost the end of 
his Venus-governed decade, Froissart was 
attached in some way to the French court. 
Also, he notably associates his amie with 
French saints: with St. Denis (1309) and 
St. Germain (3242), suggesting Paris; with 
St. Remi (2377, 2595), the patron saint of 
Rheims, where the kings of France wert 
crowned, and with St. Eloi (2981), the gold- 
smith of Limoges who became bishop 
Noyon near Paris and evangelized the Low 
Countries. One grande dame of Froissatt’s 
day is known to have venerated St. Loy: 
Marie de St. Pol, Countess of Pembroke, 


* Scheler, [.388-89. 
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who “ gave an image of St. Loy to the high 
altar of the Grey Friars, one of the most 
fashionable churches in London”.* Marie 
had a hereditary interest in Limoges, and 
a house at St. Germain-des-Prés.’ She was 
too old to be the amie of Froissart, being 
about fifty when he was fourteen, but she 
had a namesake great-niece, Marie de 
Chatillon, who is worth considering as 
possibly his amie. 

Young Marie was a daughter of Charles, 
Count of Blois, the second son of Guy de 
Chatillon and Margaret Valois, sister of 
Philip VI of France. The elder brother of 
Charles, Louis de Chatillon, killed at Crécy 
in 1346, had married Jeanne, the only child 
of Froissart’s liegelord, John de Beaumont 
of Hainault.* This Jeanne, besides being the 
aunt of young Marie, was the mother of 
the three brothers among the patrons of 
Froissart of whom he wrote in his maturity : 

Lois, Jehan, et Gui, des trois, 

Moult acointés ja un temps fui, 

Et especialment de Gui, 

Et encor le sui tous les jours, 

Car dalés lui gist mes sejours.’ 
His sojourns with Guy, Lord of Beaumont, 
would have brought him into contact with 
the widowed Countess, and not improbably 
with her niece, Marie de Chatillon. One at 
least of Froissart’s meetings with his amie 
took place while she was visiting kinsfolk 
of hers in Hainault (3260-61). Charles of 
Blois and his sons were alternately in prison 
in England during the 1350s, because 
Charles was the claimant to the duchy of 
Brittany supported by the French against 
the claimant supported by the English. And 
England’s supposed ill-treatment of the 
father of Marie had not been forgotten in 
France when Marie became the wife of 
Louis, Duke of Anjou, in July 1360.'° She 
therefore had cause for imperfect sympathy 
with an Anglophile such as Froissart had 
y then shown himself to be. Marie’s 
husband was that unworthy son of John II 
aes M. Manly, Canterbury Tales (1940 ed.), 

"H. Jenkinson, “ Mary de Sancto Paulo, 
Foundress of Pembroke College, Cambridge,” 
Archaeologia, LXVI (1915), 401-46. Jenkinson 
notes that the Countess left England in November 
1382 and remained abroad till late 1357. 

Kervyn, Ia. 35, nl. Kervyn supplies data on 
Marie and her relatives in the biographical notes 
at the end of his edition. 

" Buisson de Jonece, 312-16. 

"Chroniques de Froissart, ed. J. A. C. Buchon, 
3 vols. (Paris, 1852-53), 1.275 n.1. Kervyn, XXI.92. 
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of France who broke his parole to the 
English by escaping from the marches of 
Calais to France in 1363, and thereafter 
seems to have been as little trusted by his 
nearest kin as by the English royal family.'' 
Froissart’s poem about a lady tarred with 
the same brush postdates by at least a year 
the Duke of Anjou’s notorious act of 
perfidy. For some unexplained reason Duke 
Louis in 1381 had a collection of Froissart’s 
works seized and burnt.'? The manuscript 
was in Paris at the time, being illuminated 
to serve as a gift from Froissart to Richard 
II on his marriage to Anne of Bohemia; it 
almost certainly contained amorous poems, 
possibly including L’Espinette Amoureuse. 
In looking for the other two of the 
“* quatre lignes moult petites ” in L’Espinette, 
one notes that the line preceding the signed 
couplet refers to the ultimate Beloved of 
courtly lovers, “Le Vregier de la Droite 
Dame ”’; i.e. the “ garden enclosed ” that is 
“Marie” the Queen of Heaven. ‘“ Mar- 
gherite” is an alias for this “ Marie” 
(arising from the sun-centredness of the 
flower), and it happens that the letters of the 
name Marie are contained in the letters both 
of “ Droite Dame” and of “ Margherite ”’. 
In the line next but one after the signed 
couplet—* Violets et margherites "—the last 
word glances again at the Queen of Heaven, 
though more directly at her human repre- 
sentatives, symbolized by the flowers. It 
may be that the two others of the four lines 
in question are these two; the “ Droite 
Dame” line certainly, the “ margherites ” 
line apparently, embodies the “ bon sente- 
ment” which Froissart informs us is to be 
found in his “quatre lignes”. The 
“Violets” in “ Violets et margherites” re- 
call the thorny garland of violets inflicted 
on the poet by his amie, and also recall, 
with or without good reason, that the Latin 
form of the noun violet, viola, is an 
anagram of Valoi(s). Since Froissart speaks 
of his secret being revealed in “ les lettres”, 
we may note, too, that Marie and Valois can 
be formed from the letters in violets, 
margherites. But more striking is that the 
signed couplet itself, which beyond question 
belongs to the “ quatre lignes ”, contains the 
letters of the names Valois, Marie de 
Chatil()on, Anjou. Other names could un- 
doubtedly be formed from the letters in the 


*' Kervyn, VI.376-77, 384; XX.91. 
** Kervyn, Ia. 286-87. 
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same lines. Yet it is not easy to rest assured 
that these yield by accident the baptismal 
name, surname, title name and lineage name 
of a lady who fits the role of Froissart’s 
amie—the Valois, Marie de Chatillon, from 
1360 Duchess of Anjou. 


MARGARET GALWAY. 


ROGER ASCHAM, MARGARET 
RAMPSTON AND SALISBURY HALL 


GIR SIDNEY LEE in his article on Roger 

Ascham in the Dictionary of National 
Biography states that Queen Mary granted 
Ascham the lease of a farm at Waltham- 
stow, called Salisbury Hall, at a low rent 
of £20. This statement is somewhat mis- 
leading. The manor of Salisbury Hall had 
been sold by Sir Robert Tirwite to Henry 
VIII by an indenture of 24 June 1541’* and 
remained in the Crown until 1 April 1590 
when Elizabeth I, for £859 15s., granted the 
manor (subject to leases previously granted 
by the Crown and recited) to Robert 
Symons junior of Whittlesford, co. Cam- 
bridge, to hold in chief by service of 1/40th 
part of a knight’s fee and all due services, 
etc.” 

On 2 February 1543, Henry VIII leased 
Salisbury Hall, with various fields, crofts, 
etc.. named, to Richard Johnson of 
Walthamstow for 21 years at a yearly rent 
of £22 12s. 6d., excepting the great trees 
and woods and all the wood in the grove at 
the end of the field called Rowdones.* On 
22 January 1557, Queen Mary, ‘in con- 
sideration of his service’ granted to Roger 
Askam, esquire, ‘the queen’s secretary for 
the Roman tongue’, a lease of the manor, 
with several pieces of land and a fishery, 
with reservations as in Johnson’s lease, for 
40 years at the same rent of £22 12s. 6d., 
Askam to keep the premises in repair and 
to take sufficient ‘ housebote ’, timber, etc.‘ 
This is recited in the Letters Patent of 1590 
to Robert Symons in the form that Queen 
Mary had ‘granted and demised to farm 
to Roger Askam the reversion of the said 
manor of Salisbury Hall, with rights, etc., in 

» Letters & Papers, Henry VIII, vol. XVI, g. 


1056 (78), p. 505; P.R.O., E 318/965. 
*P.R.O., SP 12/231/61. The original Letters 


Patent are preserved in the Walthamstow Museum. 
* Letters & Papers, Henry VIII, vol. XVIII, Pt. I., 
p. 557; Cal. Pat. Rolls (1555-7), p. 259. 
“Cal. Pat. Rolls, Ph. & Mary, vol. III, pp. 259, 
406 ; P.R.O., SP 12/231/61. 
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1564 or as soon as the lease to Richari 
Johnson shall end for 40 years for £22 1) 
6d. per annum’. As Ascham could ng 
enter on his lease until 1564, the statemen 
in D.N.B. that in 1559, owing to the circum 
stances of his wife’s father, he had ty 
mortgage Salisbury Hall Farm, cannot 
correct. 

Ascham died on 30 December 1568 anj 
his lease passed to his widow, Margaret} to R 
“Of the career of Ascham’s widow, afte) has 1 
his death little is known” (D.N.B.), Top 20t | 
this little, Dr. B. F. C. Atkinson has made) SU88* 
some additions, showing that Roger Ram 
Ascham’s widow re-married, her seconif heirs 
husband’s name being Rampston, and sug} 45 
gesting she was probably a widow for the) °S2 
second time before 1582. She died probably 












later than 1590 and certainly before March un 
1594.° *P. 
Margaret Askam, widow, of the City off "E 


London, married Thomas Rampstone of 
Walthamstow, gentleman, on 28 September 

1569.6 Rampston is described as ‘ of Salis)  « 
bury-hall’ in 1571 and, as ‘farmer of 

Salysbur’ halle’, in 1589 he held a court 

there, presumably by right of his wife.’ He A 
was a son of Robert Rampston of Ching- 

ford (d. 1585), a benefactor of eight Essex} Graf 
parishes including Chingford, where he was} was 
buried, and Walthamstow, where a brass in} ville 
the Church commemorates his charity. His} Gor 
son Thomas appears to have been an un} Ri 
pleasant character, quarrelsome and ill} editi 
tempered. He was a tenant of the adjoining} Eact 
manor of Higham Bensted and the court} part 
rolls reveal constant disputes about the} and 
boundaries of Higham and Salisbury Hall} abri 
““He endeavoured to put a specious colour-| Tott 
ing upon his encroachments and unjust} kno‘ 
proceedings by a tyrannical oppression of} Gra’ 
his juries, whom his steward, one Francis} date 
Oxenham, did usually compel by locking} 1561 
them up, starving them, frightening them 

with threats of imprisonment, the Star 

Chamber fines, and the loss of their copy- 


chro 
have 


’ Whittlesford Rectory and the Ascham Famil, 
Proc. Cambs. Antig. Soc., vol. XXXII, pp. 47-9 
(1932). It is interesting to note that in 15934 
Giles Ascham, son of Roger, and his_ brother 
Thomas let Whittlesford Rectory, granted to hin} 1, 
and his mother, to Robert Simon of Whittlesfor 
and his son of the same name. The son is tk} 5). 
Robert Symons junior who purchased Salisbun} “ys, 
Hall in 1590. 

* Alleg. for Marriage Licences, Bp. of Londo 
(1520-1610), Harl. Soc., vol. 25, p. 43. 4) 

" Essex Record Office, DD/FC/185. 
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holds to pass verdicts ready drawn for the 
service of his master ”’.* 

On 27 January 1586, Margaret Rampston, 
‘now wife of Thomas Rampston, late wife 
of Roger Askham’, was granted a lease of 
Salisbury Hall for 28 years from the Annun- 
ciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary 1604 at 
a rent of £22 12s. 6d.,° i.e. to run from the 
termination of the lease formerly granted 
to Roger Ascham. The date of her death 
has not been discovered. She was certainly 
not widowed a second time before 1582 as 
suggested by Dr. Atkinson, for Thomas 
Rampston died in 1599, leaving as his co- 
heirs two daughters, one of whom, Ann, 
was the wife of Robert Symons, then lord 


of Salisbury Hall."° P. H. REANEY. 


'G. F. Bosworth, Manors of Low Hall and 
Salisbury Hall (1920), p. 13. 

*P.R.O., SP 12/231/61. 

" Essex Record Office, DD/FC/ 185. 


“GORBODUC ” AND GRAFTON’S 
“ CHRONICLE ” 


O modifications are long overdue of 

repetitions of Watt’s statement that 
Grafton’s Chronicle, which Watt dated 1559, 
was the probable source from which Sack- 
ville and Norton drew the plot of 
Gorboduc.' 

Richard Grafton printed two separate 
editions of a chronicle in January, 1543/44.” 
Each edition consisted of one volume in two 
parts: (1) John Hardyng’s verse Chronicle; 
and (2) Grafton’s prose continuation. An 
abridgement by Grafton was printed by 
Tottyl in February, 1562/63.° No other 
known edition of a chronicle bearing 
Grafton’s name appeared between these two 
dates. Gorboduc was first acted 18 January 
1561/62. Hence, if Sackville and Norton 
obtained their plot from one of the 
chronicles bearing Grafton’s name, it must 
have been one of the twin editions of 1543/ 
44, contrary to Watt’s statement, “‘ The date 
of the appearance of Grafton’s Chronicle 
was, moreover, but one year before the 
writing of the tragedy.’ 


‘ Homer A. Watt, ‘“*Gorboduc; or Ferrex and 
ae, Bull, of the Univ. of Wisc., V (1910), 


“A. W. Pollard and G. R. Redgrave, A Short- 
Title Catalogue (London, 1926), p. 283. 
; emg ~ Redgrave, p. 267-268. 
att, 53. 
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The longer of the introductory title-pages 
of the twin editions states: 

The chronicle of Jhon Hardyng in metre, 

frd the first begynnyng of Englide, vnto 

ye reigne of Edwarde ye fourth where he 
made an end of his chronicle. And from 
yt tyme is added with a cétinuacion of 
the storie in prose to this our tyme, now 
first emprinted, gathered out of diuerse 
and soundrie autours of moste certain 
knowelage a substanciall credit, yt either 
in latin orels in our mother toungue haue 
writen of ye affaires of Englande. 

LONDINI. In officina Richardi Graftoni. 

Mense Ianuarii. 1543. Cum priuilegio 

ad imprimendum solum. 

The corresponding title-page of part two 
States : 

A continuacion of the chronicle of 
England, begynnyng wher John Hardyng 
left, yt is to saie, frome the begynnyng 
of Edward the fourth vnto this present 
thirty & foure yere, of our moost 
redoubted souereigne lorde kyng Héry ye 
eight, gathered oute of the moost credible 
and autetique wryters. 

Significantly, the story of King Gorboduc 
(Gorbonyan), Ferrex, and Porrex is found 
in part one of the 1543-44 editions (chapters 
XXX-XXxi), that is in Hardyng’s verse portion, 
not in Grafton’s prose continuation. Hence, 
if Sackville and Norton obtained their plot 
from the work, they obtained it from 
Hardyng’s verse Chronicle, part one of a 
one-volume chronicle of England printed by 
Grafton in January, 1543-44 in twin 
editions, part two of which is a prose con- 
tinuation by Grafton from the time of 


Edward IV. R. A. PETERS. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


ERROUR AND HERPETOLOGY 
(“ FQ,” I. i. 20) 


the primary sources of 
Spenser’s account of Errour were 
mythological and pseudo-scientific tradi- 
tions, at least one detail, the 
loathly frogs and toades which eyes did 
lacke, 
And creeping sought way in the weedy gras: 
may have been derived from actual observa- 
tion of the behavior of serpents. 
*See Roland H. 
PQ, XVI (1937), 73-8. 


"THOUGH 


Botting, “‘ Spenser’s Errour,” 
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Lt. Col. Robert Elliot, M.D., Sc.D., 
F.R.C.S., has described a similar incident, 
which he observed during his service in 
India. Mistaking a rat-snake for a cobra, 
he broke its back with a stick. 


Then the strangest thing happened. To 
my intense astonishment the snake 
appeared to be trying to vomit, and after 
several efforts it opened its mouth wide 
and out hopped a small, partly digested 
frog, which gave a croak or two and 
hopped away. . . . Theoretically such a 
thing is impossible, for a snake’s teeth 
are all curved backwards. . . . I was so 
perplexed that I went to consult the 
Superintendent of the Madras Museum, 
. .. but to my surprise he told me that it 
was well known that such things hap- 
pened, though he could offer no explana- 
tion of the mechanism involved.” 


The same author noted that the popular 
belief that young vipers seek shelter in the 
parent’s mouth was still current in England.* 
This superstition had, of course, provided 
the basis of Spenser’s account of Errour’s 


* Lt.-Col. Robert Henry Elliot, The Myth of the 
Mystic East (Edinburgh and London, 1934), 197. 

* Ibid., 275-6. “It is widely believed in England 
that young adders seek shelter in their mother’s 
mouth when they are alarmed by the presence of 
an enemy. This legend—and I doubt if it is any- 
thing more—is not a very surprising one. It is a 
matter of common observation that a hen shelters 
her chickens under her wings when danger 
threatens, and that many other animals act in a 
similar manner. Indeed, there are some fish which 
carry their young about in their mouths during the 
early and helpless period of life; on the approach 
of danger these little animals rush for the safe 
shelter of their parent’s open mouth. On the other 
hand, a very large number of young animals find 
safety in scattering like a bundle of bursting rockets 
on the first signal of alarm. ... The adder- 
catchers confidently assert that this is what they 
have frequently seen the little vipers do when 
alarmed. No one, so far as I am aware, has ever 
come forward with conclusive evidence of the 
mouth-shelter story, whilst there is no lack of 
support for the statement that if you surprise a 
female adder with her brood they slide off under 
cover in every direction.” 

* Botting, 76. 


BALTHASAR, DANIEL, AND PORTIA 


EN Portia first appears in the court 
scene of The Merchant of Venice, she 
is introduced by a letter from Bellario. 
Apparently no one has questioned why she 
is called Balthasar, the assumption being 
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that this name, like many others in Shake. 
speare’s plays, has no particular meaning 
in terms of the character who bears it. Its 
not surprising that this has happened, fo 
the meaning of the name has eluded even 
the Oxford Dictionary of English Christian 
Names where, under the entry “ Balthasar,” 
is recorded, “No etymology can te 
offered.””* 

This note will attempt to do two things: 
to suggest a possible derivation and mean. 
ing for the name, and to indicate where 
Shakespeare took the name from and why 
he used it in this play. 

“ Balthasar” may well come from one or 
both of two names appearing in the Book 
of Daniel: “ Belteshazzar” (I, 7 ) and 
“Belshazzar” (V, 1). The first is “an 
invocation to one of the Babylonian gods, 
perhaps Bel,’ and means “O protect his 
life.”? The second name means, “ Bel, pro- 
tect the king.”* At least some pre-seven- 
teenth century versions of the Bible have 
confused these two names, and in the 
English Bible imprinted by Christopher 
Barker in 1583, the first name is spelled 
“Baltassar” while the second is 
“ Balthasar.’”* 

In view of the lack of any positive 
etymology, it would seem that the English 
“Balthasar” comes from one or both of 
the names in the Bible. The meaning is 
similar in that both deal with the protection 
of a life, although the second refers more 
specifically to “the king” rather than “a 
life.” 

Could Shakespeare have known the 
meaning of “ Balthasar”? Was the use of 
the name deliberate? The fact that Portia 
came to save the life of Antonio may 
only an interesting coincidence. But the fact 
that this Biblical name occurs in the Book 
of Daniel raises the coincidence at least to 
the status of strong possibility. 

Baltassar (as the name is spelled in the 
translation of the Bible that Shakespeare 1s 
likely to have read) is the Babylonian name 
given to Daniel. Only a little after 
Balthasar’s appearance in the trial scent, 
Shylock refers to him as “A Daniel come 
to judgment!” Shylock, as a Jew, prefer 


1 Ed. by E. G. Withycombe, 1950, 2nd ed. 
Judah J. Slotki, ed., The Soncino Books of the 
Bible: Daniel, Ezra, and Nehemiah (London, 1951), 


p. 3. 
* Ibid., p. 39. 
“Pp. 409, 412. 
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to give Balthasar an appropriate Hebrew 
name, Daniel (God is my judge). Shake- 
speare’s use of other Biblically derived 
names in this play® would help to reénforce 
the thesis that the Balthasar-Daniel combi- 
nation was not:used without plan. 

Shakespeare uses the name Balthasar for 
four other characters. In Much Ado About 
Nothing and in The Comedy of Errors there 
appears to be no connection between the 
meaning of the name and the characters who 
bear the name. The Balthasar of Romeo 
and Juliet does in some measure, however, 
try to protect the life of Romeo, for he 
remains to guide Friar Laurence to the 
tomb even though Romeo had told him to 
leave under pain of death. But the true 
Balthasar of The Merchant of Venice is 
Portia’s servant who goes to Bellario to 
obtain for her materials that will be useful 
in the court scene. It is surely not acci- 
dental that Shakespeare allows Portia to 
assume her servant’s name. But the reason 
for this is quite possibly that the servant as 
well as Portia has an active part in pro- 
tecting the life of Antonio. Thus, on the 
rare occasion (histories excluded) when 
Shakespeare has the same name used by 
two characters in one play, the root mean- 
ing seems appropriate to both their func- 
tions in the play. 

Thus, it appears likely that Shakespeare 
did understand the basic Hebrew meaning 
of the name that earlier Bibles frequently 
translated as Baltassar. In any event, the 
Balthasar-Daniel combination most prob- 
ably came from Shakespeare’s knowledge of 


Utica College of Syracuse University. 


*See “Shylock, Jacob. and God's Judgment,” 
SQ, Oct., 1950, pp. 255-259. ' 


A POSSIBLE TEXTUAL CORRUPTION 
IN “ THE TEMPEST ” 


THE lines in The Tempest (3.2.14-6), “ For 

my part the Sea cannot drown mee, I 
swam ere I could recover the shore, five and 
thirtie Leagues off and on,” assigned to 
Stephano by the Folios and all current 
editions, seem to have been written for 
Trinculo. Stephano “ escap’d upon a Butt 
of sacke, which the saylors heaved 
O'erboard . . .” and he “ was cast ashore ” 
(2.2.128-32); whereas Trinculo proudly 
claims that he “swam ashore, man, like a 
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Ducke. I can swim like a Ducke I'll be 
sworn” (2.2.136-7).. Why should Stephano 
be made to lie in only this isolated instance? 
On the other hand, the enthusiasm over 
having swum the long distance is in line 
with Trinculo’s earlier boast as to his duck- 
like agility: 

Even more conducive to this suggested 
alteration is the context in which the passage 
occurs; for we have a situation some twenty- 
five lines long in which Stephano repeatedly 
makes a short comment to Caliban and is 
answered in turn by Trinculo. In each case, 
Trinculo exploits a perverse sense of one of 
Stephano’s words: “eies set” (3.2.10-2), 
“standard” (3.2.16-7), “run, lie” (3.2.19- 
20). The use of the literal meaning of 
“drown” in the passage in question is part 
of this series of irreverent replies and there- 
fore seems properly to belong to Trinculo. 


MANFRED WEIDHORN. 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF “ THE 
PASSIONATE MANS PILGRIMAGE” 


"THE attribution to Ralegh of “The 

passionate mans Pilgrimage ”’ rests upon 
a consistent manuscript tradition, and upon 
the appearance of the poem in the Remains 
of Sir Walter Raleigh (1657). The evidence 
for his authorship (summarised by Miss 
Agnes Latham in her edition of the Poems, 
1951, pp. 140-142) is as strong as that sup- 
porting many other pieces accepted in the 
Ralegh canon. However, Mr. Philip 
Edwards, in his Sir Walter Ralegh (1953), 
has raised fresh doubts about the attribution. 
He claims (pp. 93-95) that the “sense of 
personal relationship with Christ” gives the 
poem a religious feeling “most unlike 
Ralegh ”, and argues that “the presence of 
a foreign type of imagery” casts further 
doubt on his authorship. Quoting the 
opening lines of the poem 

Giue me my Scallop shell of quiet, 

My staffe of Faith to walke vpon, 

My Scrip of Ioy, Immortall diet, 

My bottle of saluation: 

My Gowne of Glory, hopes true gage, 

And thus Ile take my pilgrimage 
Mr. Edwards asks if there is not “a feeling 
of strangeness” even here? “The lovely 
image of the scallop-shell is unusually 
fanciful and decorative for Ralegh, and per- 
haps less functional than is usual with him.” 

We are faced by a literary problem of a 

farniliar kind: on the evidence available, 
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neither a complete proof of Ralegh’s author- 
ship is possible, nor a complete disproof of 
it. The purpose of this note is to draw 
attention to one fragment of evidence in 
Ralegh’s favour that seems to have been 
overlooked. It is found in MS Add. A 185 
in the Bodleian Library, a Book of Hours 
that presumably once belonged to Ralegh, 
as it bears his signature on the first leaf. 
On folio 59v is an illuminated picture of a 
pilgrim, accoutred in the manner described 
in the opening lines of “The passionate 
mans Pilgrimage”. He is supported by his 
“staffe of Faith”, he bears a “Scrip of 
loy ”, and on his pilgrim’s hat is painted a 
“Scallop shell of quiet”. 

This illuminated picture was briefly re- 
ferred to by Miss Rosemond Tuve in her 
article ““Spenser and Some Pictorial Con- 
ventions ”, S.P., xxxvii (1940), 151 n.3, and 
again in a note to her Elizabethan and 
Metaphysical Imagery (1947), p. 308, and 
the correspondences with Ralegh’s poem 
noted. But the parallel seems to have been 
ignored in discussions of the authorship of 
“ The passionate mans Pilgrimage”. While 
the palmer is represented in the traditional 
fashion, the particular interest of this repre- 
sentation is that it occurs in a Horae MS of 
Ralegh’s ownership, and so was almost 
certainly under his eye. It therefore seems 
unsafe to argue against Ralegh’s authorship 
of “The passionate mans Pilgrimage” 
from the ground that the imagery of the 
opening lines is “foreign” to him, or that 
“the lovely image of the scallop-shell is un- 
usually fanciful and decorative for Ralegh ”. 

The possibility that the imagery of the 
poem may have been suggested by Ralegh’s 
memory of the illuminated picture in his 
Book of Hours would also strengthen the case 
for the reading “ a quiet Palmer ” (1.9) given 
in two MSS, against “a white Palmer” 
given in two other MSS and the Remains, 
and adopted by Miss Latham. The pilgrim 
of Ralegh’s Book of Hours is in sombre 
habits, and carries an open book. “ Quiet” 
would be a natural reading, while “ white ” 
would be inapplicable to the figure pictured. 

University of Sydney. G. A. WILKEs. 


SHAKESPEARE IN FRANCE 


N Act IIL, Scene iii. of Racine’s Les 
Plaideurs, Petit-Jean opens his flood of 
senseless rant thus: 


Messieurs, quand je regarde avec exactitude 
L’inconstance du monde et sa vicissitude ; 
Lorsque je vois parmi tant d’hommes differents, 
Pas «ne étoile fixe et tant d’astres errants ; 
Is it possible to get this far without recalling 
Caesar’s magniloquent brag in Act IIL, 
Scene i. of Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar: 

But I am constant as the northern star, 

Of whose true-fix’d and resting quality 

There is no fellow in the firmament. 

The skies are painted with unnumber’d sparks; 

They are all fire and every one doth shine; 

But there’s but one in all doth hold his place; 

So in the world: ‘tis furnish’d well with men, 

And men are flesh and blood, and apprehensive; 

Yet in the number I do know but one 

That unassailable holds on his rank, 

Unshak’d of motion; and that I am he, 

Let me a little show it, even in this: 

The suspicion that Racine was thinking of 
this speech becomes a conviction when we 
go on to the next line: 

Quand je vois les Césars, quand je vois leur 

fortune... 

The passage can with difficulty be con- 
strued as a coincidental parallelism. It is 
hard to escape the conclusion that we have 
here an allusion to Shakespeare in France 
dated 1668. The earliest reference to 
Shakespeare in France known to Jusserand 
dates not earlier than 1675. More recently 
Professor van Roosbroeck has persuasively 
argued the thesis that Hamlet was the basis 
of Montfleury’s Trasibule, performed in 
1663 (PMLA XXXVII). Mr. Hankiss’s 
attempt to find Shakespeare’s influence in 
Schélandre’s Tyr et Sidon (1628) is less con- 
vincing. The paucity of references in a 
country that was allergic to Shakespeare is 
really not surprising, in view of the fact that 
in England itself the decline of Shakespeare 
appreciation was so steep that Pepys could 
pronounce Othello “a mean thing” com- 
pared with Tuke’s Adventures of Five 


Hours. Davip KLEIN. 
City College of New York. 


THE FIRST STANZA OF DONNE' 

“HYMNE TO GOD MY GOD, IN MY 
SICKNESSE ” 

"THE organizing idea in Donne's 

“Hymne” is the necessary progress of 

the spirit through pain to redemption, 


through the agony of death to the joy of 
resurrection. Stanzas 2-4 picture this as 4 
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passage through straits to a new land. The 
Fastern riches, the Pacific Sea can be 
reached only by way of straits which “ yeeld 
returne to none”—in Donne’s case the 
straits of fever. Stanza 5 changes the figure 
but reinforces the idea: Donne prays that 
the two Adams may meet in him, that as 
Adam’s sweat stands on his face, so Christ’s 
blood may embrace his soul. Similarly in 
stanza 6, he asks that as he is wrapped in 
the purple of crucifixion, so he may be re- 
ceived into God’s company, and as he wears 
Christ’s thorns, so he may come into that 
other crown of glory. Finally in the last 
line he states this central idea, the text of 
his poem: Therefore that he may raise the 
Lord throws down. 

Only the first stanza does not seem to fit 
this pattern. The tone here seems to be 
relaxed: the poet is confident he soon will 
carry a part in the choir of Saints, and he is 
thinking ahead, tuning himself for that day. 
But possibly the stanza is less relaxed than 
it seems; perhaps it fits more tightly with 
the dominant idea of passage through trial 
to salvation. In A Reading of George 
Herbert (pp. 144-147), Rosemond Tuve cites 
this passage as an example of the “ man as 
God’s music” motif, which is developed more 
strikingly in Herbert’s “Easter”. There 
Christ’s sinews, stretched on the cross, 
formed a lute which “taught all strings, 
what key / Is best to celebrate this most 
high day.” Miss Tuve finds this figure of 
Christ crucified as harp or lute a recurring 
conceit in liturgical literature. Seen in the 
light of this traditional symbol, Donne’s 
fourth line, “I tune the Instrument here at 
the dore,” is transformed from a picture of 
a pleasant exercise in anticipation, to a quiet 
Statement of the agony, excruciating as 
Christ’s, which must be endured on the way 
to redemption. 

Thus the first stanza uses this traditional 
symbol for the crucifixion to introduce the 
Resurrection-out-of-agony motif. The 
second to the fifth stanza amplify the idea 
by way of the strait metaphor and the juxta- 
position of Adam’s sweat and Christ’s 
blood. And in the last stanza the poem 
returns to the crucifixion, the most powerful 
image Donne knew for the necessary con- 
junction of suffering and Resurrection. 


CONRAD HILBERRY. 
DePauw University, Indiana. 
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SOME NOTES ON WILLIAM 
WALKER’S TREATISE OF ENGLISH 
PARTICLES 


LLIAM WALKER, B.D., master of 

Louth School, and of the Free-School 
in Grantham, was the author of a Treatise 
of English Particles which set out to show 
““ Much of the Variety of their Significations 
and Uses in English: And how to render 
them into Latine according to the Propriety 
and Elegancy of that Language ”’. 

The book is really a discussion of English 
idiom and usage, according to the wide- 
embracing sense of particle in those days: 
it includes prepositions, adverbs, conjunc- 
tions and even some adjectives and pro- 
nouns. It was popular enough to run 
through 15 editions by 1720, but reference 
books are at variance about the date of the 
first. The Dictionary of National Biography 
says 1673 (the date of the earliest copy listed 
in the British Museum’s Catalogue of 
Printed Books); the Cambridge Bibliography 
of English Literature says 1663; neither of 
which can be right on the face of it, for 
George Fox and his coadjutors John Stubs, 
and Benjamin Furly in 1660 refer to 
Walker’s book in The Latine Battle Door, 
taking him to task for rendering the singular 
tu by the plural you throughout his treatise 
on particles. 

The book is prefaced by a Dedication to 
Richard Busby, and another to John Clarke, 
Walker’s old teacher at Lincoln. ‘ Hasce 
itaque quales quales studiorum meorum 
primitias tibi jam pridem, vir Praestantis- 
sime, devotas sereno precor vultu excipias,’ 
he writes to Clarke: and dates it May Ist 
1655, the date of the Bodleian’s earliest copy. 

Walker believes in beginning with the 
natural English phrase, though he grants 
that school-boys may need to simplify it 
before they translate. ‘He was in hand 
with the Old man’ thus becomes ‘ He dealt 
with the Old Man’: ‘ Let us take our heels’ 
becomes ‘Let us run away’: ‘It puts me 
in great hopes’ becomes ‘It brings great 
hope to me’ (436). But for students of 
English usage, Walker affords interesting 
evidence of what a 17th-century school- 
master would accept. 

There are phrases that have since become 
sub-standard or dialectal, such as ‘ Cesar 


* Page references are to the expanded 11th Edition 
of 1695. 
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could not abide to have any body above 
him’ (5): ‘She is at down lying’ (108) for 
‘Partius prope est’ which is now Northern 
dialect according to O.E.D. (the same applies 
to ‘while’ for ‘ until’): and ‘It is not long 
of me’ (181) for ‘ Non est ista mea culpa’. 

There are, too, up-to-date 17th century 
expressions like ‘They are quite down the 
wind’ for ‘Ad egestatis terminos redacti 
sunt’ (107): ‘Till it was far of the day’ 
(126), the analytic version of ‘far days’ 
which O.E.D. gives as a 17th C. use. There 
is an example of ‘I matter not’ (206) in the 
sense of ‘It doesn’t matter to me’, first 
recorded by O.E.D. from 1649. ‘ Whither 
all things are carried by Tom Long the 
Carrier’ translates ‘Quo tardissime omnia 
perferuntur’ (208). The punning ‘Tom 
Long’ is first in evidence in 1631. 

Other vivid phrases are ‘ They parted even 
hands’ for ‘ quo prelio’ (115)—a useful 
fellow to ‘the upper hand’: ‘to follow out 
of hand’ for ‘E vestigio subsequi’ (273), 
which has the older sense of the words with- 
out our overtone of undue haste: and 
“She'll come without sending for’ (Aderit 
ultro ’) on page 426. 

Old proverbial expressions appear in ‘ You 
have not gone about the bush’ (13): 
* Against the hair’ for ‘ Adversante natura’ 
(31): ‘You shall pay two hundred pence 
down upon the nail’ (108): and ‘His 
stomach is come down’ for ‘Jam mitis est’ 
(107). 

There are a few expressions whose exact 
meaning is plainer to the modern from the 
Latin than from the English. ‘ Animus 
abhorret a .. .” (29) puts the moral point of 
view for us more strongly than ‘I am clear 
against it’: and ‘ Tardius convalescit’ (63) 
is neater than ‘ He gets badly away with it’, 
for which I can find no exact parallel in 
O.E.D. 

There are some uses which were going 
out in the 17th Century. ‘The same that 
... for ‘the same as...” is last given in 
O.E.D. from Milton in 1671: ‘Here away’ 
for ‘in his partibus’ seems to have been 
always rare: and ‘Had he not been’ for 
* Had it not been for him’ is coming to the 
end of its long history. ‘ Posteriores 
cogitationes’ is rendered ‘after-wit 
thoughts’: the noun appears in O.E.D. but 
not the adjective. 

Occasionally Walker comments on the 
vagaries of English usage. The use of again 





in English, and of iterum in Latin, for the 
second time is elegant (25) he notes. He has 
observed also (37) that * In ancient times All, 
both alone and together with other Particles, 
hath sundry uses, which now are grown 
almost, if not wholly, out of use,’ and he 
instances ‘ All in a Sunshine day’: ‘ All too 
sad’, ‘all so’, ‘all were it’. So (88) ‘ By 
was anciently used .. . for unless’, as in 
Spenser’s ‘ Sick, sick, alas, a little lack of 
dead, But I be relieved . . .5 (431-2) On the 
question of Thou and You, Walker has the 
only appropriate historical answer to the 
strictures of the Quaker critics, when he says 
that in the using of you to one as well as 
to more than one we follow ‘the Language 
of the Nation, not only spoken by the private 
persons, but extant in the both private and 
publick writings of it’. 

It is amusing, not to say disconcerting, to 
find ‘Let not the Cobler go beyond his 
last’ listed under the adjective last; and ‘to 
run full butt’ (‘In aliquem arietare ’) under 
But the conjunction and preposition (95). So 
let (to hinder) and let (to cause) go together 
and fill the verb with till the preposition. 
Surely here Walker has in mind the school- 
boy who takes words at their face-value and 
translates, as he feelingly remarks in the 
Preface, ‘I am to go to London’ by ‘Sum 
ire ad Londinum’, ‘He was angry at me 
for it’ by ‘Irascebatur apud me nam id’ 
and ‘It shall not be long of me’ by ‘Non 
erit longum mei.’ S. L. TucKER. 


The University of Bristol. 


BERNARD OR BARNARD 
(ccii, p. 26 and ccii, p. 225) 


REGARDING the spelling of the name of 
Sir John Bernard of Abington, 
Northants, the husband of Shakespeare's 
granddaughter, contemporary practice is, as 
so often, capricious. The parish registers of 
All Saints’, Northampton, record Sir John’s 
burial on 5 March, 1673/4 as follows: 
“Sr John Barnard then died et sepultus 
fuit at Abinton”. On the other hand, when 
administration of his goods was granted (he 
died intestate) to Mary Higgs of Burford, co. 
Oxon, widow, Elianor, wife of Samuel 
Cotton of Dadlington [near Stoke Golding 
and Hinckley] co. Leic., Esq., and Henry 
Gilbert, of Locko, co. Derby, Esq., the name 
was spelt “ Bernard * (Administration of the 
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Archdeaconry of Northampton, 1546-1676, 
ed. Longden, p. 70). This administration 
was granted on 14 May, 1674. It will be 
noticed that Sir John survived his wife, and 
it is possible that papers (if such there were) 
may have gone to any of the three persons 
to whom administration was granted. The 
Gilberts are mentioned last. 


It would appear that the usual contempor- 
ary practice was to spell the name with an 
‘a’, indicating the correct pronunication, 
but that the ‘e’ was sometimes used even 
then, so Sir Sidney Lee had warranty for 
the spelling which he adopted. It is prob- 
able that the correct spelling was Bernard, 
but it was always pronounced Barnard, just 
as “ Verney” was pronounced “ Varney ”. 


Mrs. Napier Higgins in her exhaustive 
The Bernards of Abington and Nether 
Winchendon (1903) adopted the same 
spelling as Sir Sidney Lee. Your corre- 
spondent would find it well worth while to 
consult this work. I might also refer him 
to an article of mine “ A glimpse of Shake- 
speare’s grand-daughter in Northampton- 
shire” in Northamptonshire Past and 
Present, Vol. I, No. 6, pp. 43-4 (1953). In 
the 19th century it was suggested that an 
exhaustive examination should be made of 
the Bernard’s house at Abington, during 
the period when it was used as a private 
lunatic asylum (it has been since 1897, the 
property of Northampton Corporation, and 
is now used as a museum). But, as Mr. 
Henry Prichard pointed out, owing to re- 
building since the Bernards’ time, it was un- 
likely that anything in the way of MSS. 
could still be concealed there (Northants 
Notes and Queries, Vol. III, §516). 


Another reason is, of course, that Abing- 
ton was sold by Sir John Bernard before his 
wife’s death. The deed of sale is dated 
30 November, 1669, and the Abington 
Tegisters record her burial on 17 February, 
1669/70. It is possible that she had not 
moved out of the house at the time of the 
sale, but there is no doubt that Sir John 
moved, and the entry of his burial in All 
Saints’ registers shows that he was living in 
the town at the time of his death, and was 
taken to Abington for burial. Incidentally, 
it will be noticed that the Victoria County 
History, Northamptonshire, Vol. IV, p. 67 
is Wrong in saying that Sir John sold the 
manor after his wife’s death. In fact, in the 
conveyance (N.R.O., Overstone, 544, 545) 
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her claim to dower in the manor was 
specifically barred. 

I suggest that, if there were MSS. at 
Abington, they were either destroyed when 
Sir John moved into the Borough, into what 
must have been a smaller house, or removed 
there by him, and, since he died intestate, 
passed to his heirs at law. Their survival is 
thus extremely improbable. 


(Sir) GyLes ISHAM. 


GOLDSMITH AND “THE UNIVERSAL 
MUSEUM AND COMPLETE 
MAGAZINE ” 


GOLDSMITH wrote for a good part of 

his career in obscure anonymity, and 
even after the Traveller made him famous 
whatever he wrote for periodicals would 
have been printed unsigned. His only 
authorized collections of essays, in 1765 
and, with two additions, in 1766, represent 
a limited selection from less than half of 
his life as an author; even when added to 
the considerable number of pieces in the 
Citizen of the World and the Bee, they 
have never been thought to embody all his 
periodical writings. Many essays have since 
been credibly assigned him; but there is no 
reason to suppose that all his work is now 
known. 

Of those who have ascribed essays to 
Goldsmith, the only one close enough to 
him to speak authoritatively was Bishop 
Percy, who was presumed to be the editor of 
an 1801 edition of Goldsmith’s works; but 
Katharine C. Balderston has demonstrated 
Percy’s lack of control over the contents of 
this edition,’ and Ronald S. Crane has shown 
that its new periodical attributions were 
reprinted, with no revision, from an erratic 
collection called Essays and Criticisms, by 
Dr. Goldsmith (1798). In short, valid 
Goldsmith attributions in the first sixty 
years after his death are few. 

Since the end of the eighteenth century, 
additions to the canon have been made by 
James Prior in his Life of Goldsmith of 1837 
and his edition of the Works of the same 
year; by J. W. M. Gibbs, in his late-nine- 
teenth-century edition of the Works; in R. S. 
Crane’s New Essays by Oliver Goldsmith 


‘The History & Sources of Percy’s Memoir of 
Goldsmith (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1926), pp. 46-7. 

*New Essays by Oliver Goldsmith (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1927), pp. xv-xvi. 
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(1927); and by Arthur Friedman, who found 
Goldsmith’s connection with the Weekly 
Magazine, in 1935. The procedure for 
ascription, like its very possibility, is derived 
from Goldsmith’s peculiarities as a writer. 
As every student of Goldsmith has found, 
he was unusually limited in his stock of 
ideas, images, and phrases, and repeated 
them, sometimes in the same words, again 
and again in his comparatively short career 
(for ‘examples, see New Essays, pp. Xxi- 
XXvili). Faced with the necessity of writing, 
writing, always writing lest his generosity 
and financial irresponsibility draw a barrage 
of bailiffs to the door, Goldsmith was forced 
to turn out more material than he could 
invent or think through afresh. Conse- 
quently, he had to rely often on old contents, 
poured ad lib into new containers. It may 
therefore be possible, when there is sufficient 
external evidence to make Goldsmith’s 
connection with a periodical probable, to 
determine whether articles in it were written 
by him. Naturally, the newer the material 
in the essay in question, the less likely it is 
that there will be many repetitions of old 
themes, for they may be irrelevant; how- 
ever, it is surprising how often, in the 
material ascribed by the scholars I have 
mentioned, enough is there to make his 
authorship reasonably certain. 

There is one strange feature of the 
periodical attributions made so far: except 
for a few made just before and just after 
Goldsmith’s death, none have substantiated 
proposed papers written later than the begin- 
ning of 1762.° There is no a priori reason 
for this. Admittedly, he was quite busy 
from, let us say, the publication of the 
Traveller in December of 1764; but he was 
not surfeited with leisure in 1760-1 when, 
in addition to a Chinese letter once or twice 
a week, he was presumably hacking out the 
Memoirs of My Lady B., writing steadily for 
the British Magazine, editing the Lady’s 
Magazine, and working on the Vicar of 
Wakefield. Yet many new periodical attri- 
butions have been credibly made for 


* However, Professor Friedman has recently 
shown that Goldsmith’s ‘“‘ Essay on Friendship,” 
long believed to have been written at the close of 
his life, had appeared in the 1767 collected edition 
of Hugh Kelly's periodical essay The Babler, and 
so must have been published ny. between 
1763 and 1767. See ‘“‘Goldsmith’s ‘Essay on 
Friendship’. . . ,” PQ, XXXV (July, 1956), 346-9. 
If Goldsmith clearly wrote one essay in these years, 
why should he not have written more? 


1760-1, and not one for 1765 or soon after, : 


I believe that he did not abandon the fairly 
lucrative labors of the magazines in 176), 
and I shall try to show his connection with 
at least one periodical in 1764-5 and poin, 
Out some new essays written for it. I say 
“at least” because that one, The Universq| 
Museum and Complete Magazine, repre. 
sented a merger beginning with the 
November, 1764, issue, and there is a 
possibility that he had written for the 
Complete Magazine before then. 

One of the two publishers of the combined 
magazine was John Payne of Fetter Lane in 
Paternoster Row, who in December, 1766, 
put out an anthology compiled by Gold. 
smith, Poems for Young Ladies (Payne had 
also been the sole publisher of the Complete 
Magazine). Furthermore, the range of 
Goldsmith’s already printed material which 
reappeared in the U.M.&C.M. was wide 
enough to make it unlikely that anyone els 
could have had it all available for insertion, 
and there were too many of his essays re- 
printed for accident. These facts are not, 
of course, sufficient to establish Goldsmith's 
connection with the magazine, but they do 
make it a tenable possibility; combined with 
the striking internal evidence for at least 
three of the new essays, they make it likely. 

Goldsmith’s old material that appears in 
the U.M.&C.M. is as follows: 

February, 1765: ‘Of Eloquence,” re- 
printed from Goldsmith’s Bee;’ “An 
Allegory from the Zendavesta of Zoroaster,” 
a reprint of most of Citizen of the World, 
Letter XXXVII (Works, III, 138-43). 

March, 1765: “The Present State of 
Polite Learning in France,” from Gold- 
smith’s Enquiry into the Present State of 
Polite Learning in Europe (1759), prefaced 
by the comment that it “ has been published 
some time since” (U.M.&C.M., 1765, 
p. 140). Immediately following is the 
“Singular History of an indigent Scholar,’ 
which is Letter XXVII of the Citizen 
(Works, III, 99-105). 

April, 1765: “ The Present State of Polite 
Learning in Italy,” also from the Enquiry, 
but without the prefatory caution; the 


‘The Universal Museum and Complete Magazine 
of Knowledge and Pleasure (London: J. Payn 
[and T. Durham]), 1765, 76-80. . 

* Oliver Goldsmith, Works, ed. J. W. M. Gibbs 
(London: G. Bell, 1884-6), II, 420-7. Subsequetl 
references to Works are to this edition. 
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“ History of Hypasia,” from the Bee (Works, 
II, 349-52). 

May, 1765: “‘ The Modern Taste in Music 
Considered,” which was originally printed in 
the Weekly Magazine in January, 1760, and 
which has been attributed to Goldsmith, it 
seems to me with satisfactory evidence, by 
Arthur Friedman;* “History of Regnard, 
the French Comic Poet,” which had also 
appeared in the Weekly and had been re- 
published in the Lady’s Magazine in July, 
1761, when Goldsmith, as editor, was filling 
that periodical with his old writings (see 
New Essays, p. 133); and a critical scale of 
actors which seems similar to one that Mr. 
Crane reports having found in the Lady’s 
Magazine (New Essays, p. 130). None of 
these articles is certainly by Goldsmith 
(though the first two abound in just the 
sort of internal evidence that I previously 
discussed), but their appearance (and in one 
case reappearance) in magazines to which, 
and when, Goldsmith was a contributor 
makes it highly likely that he was at least 
the means of drawing them to the 
U.M.&C.M. 

I have been unable to locate a copy of 
the short-lived Complete Magazine, but its 
advertisement in the papers give significant 
clues as to its contents. It was, to begin 
with, published by Payne. The advance 
notice itself strongly evidences Goldsmith’s 
manner and themes, though it is too short 
to offer sufficient grounds for ascription: 
“Instruction and Amusement will be care- 
fully blended; and whatever may serve to 
amuse a vacant Hour, to entertain by its 
Novelty or Importance, the Transactions of 
our own Times, or the rescuing from 
Obscurity and Oblivion, many of ancient 
Date, the agreeable Sallies of Imagination, 
or the interesting Occurrences of real Life, 
will furnish Materials for the present 
Work.”’ The first issue, for April, 1764, 
contains a review of Voltaire’s “‘ Treatise of 
Toleration .. . with a translation of the most 
interesting parts of it” (Lloyd’s Evening 
Post, XIV, 424); Goldsmith had previously 
reviewed, translated, and written a memoir 
on Voltaire, as well as borrowed much from 
him. More significant, the issue has the 
beginning of a series, “ The Traveller, No. I 
containing the History of the Traveller ”— 

§%G 2 2 ” 
OK ho acne the Weekly Magazine,” MP, 
woe Evening Post, XIV (April 14, 1764), 
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this is, of course, the name of Goldsmith’s 
first major poem, which was to be published 
in December of the same year, as well as 
Goldsmith’s favorite theme. 

May contains “The Traveller, No. II” 
(Lloyd’s, XIV, 528), and June has another in 
the series (Lloyd's, XV, 8). July includes 
“Sabinus and Olinda” (Lloyd’s, XV, 108), 
from the Bee. October, the last issue of the 
separate Complete Magazine, contains “ The 
Cruelties of Revenge, a Flemish Tradition,” 
which is certainly the Bidderman story of 
the Bee (Works, Il, 366-9); “Story of the 
unhappy Caravagio,” which looks like 
another Bee piece (Works, II, 396-9); and 
two essays reminiscent of Goldsmith themes, 
“True Causes of the Decline of the French 
Nation” and “ Singular Manner of Marry- 
ing in China” (Lloyd's, XV, 444). 

Overlooking those papers which may or 
may not, from their titles, have anything to 
do with Goldsmith, there is here, in the 
Complete Magazine before the merger and 
in the U.M.&C.M. after, a wide range of 
old essays by Goldsmith selected from the 
Enquiry, the Bee, the Citizen, the Weekly 
Magazine, and the Lady’s Magazine while 
he was its editor. Even allowing for Prior’s 
statement that after the instantaneous 
success of the Traveller the magazines were 
full of reprints of his successful essays,° 
the variety here seems too great to have 
been supplied by anyone but Goldsmith; 
and since none of them are claimed to be 
his, his name could not have been the cause 
for their inclusion. There is also a peculiar 
and, it seems to me, significant fact about 
these essays: not one was reprinted by 
Goldsmith in his Essays of 1765 and 1766. 
If he had nothing to do with their insertion, 
chance would have recommended at least a 
few of the twenty-seven he collected (and it 
will be remembered that he stressed, in his 
preface to the Essays, the frequency with 
which they had been reprinted without 
acknowledgement). However, Goldsmith 
must have been going through all of his 
writings in his possession at about this time 
to make selections for the collected edition 
(advertised on June 3, 1765, according to 
Prior, Life, II, 96); with all his material 
fresh before him, he could, if connected 
with a magazine, supply it with plenty of 
essays and yet make sure that nothing he 


* James Prior, Life of Oliver Goldsmith (London: 
John Murray, 1837), II, 57. 
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was shortly going to publish would appear rather agreeably than deeply, upon the topic ) 
to spoil the sale of his book. He might, at of the day, is all that such an expeditioy I 
the same time, be reminded of old topics publication should aim at. The great artoff .. 
and themes and of the possibilities of re- a work of this kind lies not in giving all w y 
developing them. know, upon every subject, but such things a ps 
Now, with all the evidence for Goldsmith’s are most easily understood, or are best worth)‘ 
relation to the U.M.&C.M. presented, it is knowing. Our readers must therefore judge lea 
worth looking through the periodical for whether we have steered evenly between th) ° 
other, newer works by him. Abandoning extremes of deep research or shallow tho 
chronology for the while, I shall begin with impertinence. We have made our work wh 
the most likely attributions; if these are neither quite a Philosophical, nor quite a be 
accepted, the others gain a sort of con- Wonderful Magazine; neither calculated jt sol 
tagious credibility. for the Algebraist alone, nor wholly for the | = 
First, the Preface to the 1765 volume of peasant, but aimed it at the middle class of | ™ 
the magazine bears clear signs of Gold- readers, among whom all the useful know. 
smith’s hand. It comes somewhat after the ledge of society is to be found” (p.i). 
bulk of the ascriptions I am here making Many of Goldsmith’s essays “ have fallen— 
(not having been published until after the victims to the transient topic of the time” | 
issues for the year), but it is possible that it (Works, I, 245. Preface to Essays, 1765), | 
may have been written earlier and kept by Shadwell was one of those dunces “ who, ) 
Payne.’ The internal evidence is alone, I by following the transient topic, or | 
believe, sufficient for attribution. Since the humour, of the day, supply talkative “] 
parallels in Goldsmith’s acknowledged ignorance with materials for conversa) “lz 
writings are numerous, I shall print the tion.’’!° co 
pertinent ones beneath the passages from the An author “appears more desirous of 
Preface. } ; saying every thing that may be said on 
A Preface, says Montaigne, is generally a every subject, than of only selecting all 
tribute that authors pay in the beginning of that can be said to the purpose ” (Works, 
their works, to their own vanity; and thank- IV, 273). 
ing the Public for past favours is but too German scholars “drone on, saying all 
often a petition for future . . .” (p.i). that can be said on the subject, not 
“The praise by which a translator selecting what may be advanced to the 
attempts to advance the reputation of his purpose ” (Works, III, 483. Enquiry). 
original is usually considered as an in- ‘* Whatever has been known, and not what | hy 
direct claim to applause on his own was worth knowing, has been faithfully | }, 
account” (Works, V, 3. Preface to transcribed” by former historians of 
Memoirs of a Protestant). England."' en 
The Citizen disapproves of those who To spare the reader tedium, Goldsmith] y 
“‘ make thanks for past benefits an indirect will not describe all birds, but only “the | 4, 
petition for new” (Works, III, 366). most noted, or the most worth knowing.” | 44 
“Indeed, in a work published monthly, as For the necessity of cutting away all P 
ours is, the chief excellence is, to catch the excess writing, see also Works, I, 113; Ill, ] 4 
transient figures of the times; and to dissert, 127; and IV, 401. E i 
“ Trifling and superficial are terms of re (l 
pease tam, 5 meng apn a ag ae proach that are easily objected, and that} 5, 
to which oodles are invited to aa any queries on carry an air of penetration in the observer. e 
all arts, sciences, and branches of philosophy. Such . .. | could have made them more meta- 
a column was indeed established in 1766, but its physical, had I thought fit; but I would 5 
first number is an essay dealing humorously cn ask, whether, in a short Essay, it is ot} j. 
whi . ” 
might ay well be “Goldsmith’s, dant temo are necessary to be superficial? " (Works, |, e 
not the characteristic peculiarities needed for a 
ascription. More important, the advertisement for ° Beauties of English Poesy (London: W. h 
the September, 1764, issue of the C.M. features Griffin, 1767), I, 167. 
“The British Oracle, containing a Variety of " History of England, in a Series of Letters from s 
curious and entertaining Questions” (Lloyd’s, XV, a Nobleman to his Son (London: J. Newberry, tl 
316); it is possible that the preface to the combined 1764), I, 9. y 
magazine for 1765 had appeared, at least in part, 12 An History of the Earth, and Animated Natu k 
in the C.M. (London: J. Nourse, 1774), V, 47. 
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246. Preface to Essays). 

Essays, pp. 57-8. 
“We are sensible however, that there are 
many who despise all good sense when con- 
veyed in a pamphlet, and who honour no 
learning but that which is to be dug up from 
a folio; to such we say nothing: but to 
those who are willing to embrace wisdom in 
whatever dress she offers; as well in the light 
veil of a blue paper covering, as in the more 
solemn garb of cow-hide and brass clasping, 
we dare affirm, that we let no subject of any 
importance escape us...” 


“The most diminutive son of fame, or of 
famine .. . [is] as methodical as if bound 
in cow-hide and closed with clasps of 
brass” (Works, HI, 514. Enquiry). 
For attacks on a favorite Goldsmith 
target, the folio, see Works, Il, 307; III, 
279, 281, 332, 483, 514; and V, 163-4. 
“But let us not tax posterity with future 
claims, when we only mean to thank our 
countrymen for present favours” (p.ii). 
In the preface to the Essays of 1765, 
Goldsmith, after complaining that his 
essays have not been properly appreciated, 
develops an amusing passage beginning 
with “as my drafts are in some danger 
of being protested at home, it may not be 
imprudent, upon this occasion, to draw 
my bills upon Posterity ’ (Works, I, 247). 


The wide range of Goldsmith material 
here exactly paralleled yields a strong likeli- 
hood that this paper is his. 

Another essay very suggestive of Gold- 
smith is the first of a series called “ The 
Hermit in Town,” begun in the first com- 
bined issue (November, 1764) and continued 
through 1765. I think at least a few of the 
papers in this series are Goldsmith’s, partly 
because it is advertised as replacing the 
Traveller series in the Complete Magazine 
(U.M.&C.M., December, 1764, p. 602), but 
more because of the imposing internal 
evidence in several of them. 

The first essay (U.M.&C.M., 1764, pp. 
588-9) gives the history of the Hermit. He 
is presented as one who left England for an 
extended period to be a traveler in Europe, 
and felt all the pangs of separation from his 
home and friends. This, as need hardly be 
said, is by far Goldsmith’s most frequent 
theme and character. It was the way he 
viewed his own life, as witness his letters 
home to Ireland; the Bee has a letter from 


See also New 
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an unhappy traveler to his friends at home; 
Lien, the Citizen, is in the same position, 
as is his son, while the man in black feels 
himself a stranger at home; George Primrose 
travels lonesomely through Europe; and the 
narrator in both the Traveller and the 
Deserted Village is a wanderer longing for 
home. This is the general background for 
claiming the essay for Goldsmith; there are 
more specific evidences, which I shall 
present as before. 

“A Life like mine . . . has been spent either 
in the dissipation of travel, or in the stillness 
of a solitude . . .” (p. 588). 


“After a life of the most dissipated 
variety,” a traveler returns happily home 
(New Essays, p. 14). 

A wandering life “is at best but empty 
dissipation ” (Works, Ill, 439. Citizen). 
Because of his long absence from the world, 
the Hermit has been made “unfit to con- 
verse with mankind”; “every person and 
thing is so different from what it was forty 
years ago, that I am set once more to learn 

the rudiments of breeding. . .” (p. 588). 
The man in black, who had been taught 
the manners of the past by his father, 
could talk “ upon subjects that once were 
useful, because they were then topics of 
the busy world, but that now were utterly 
useless, because connected with the busy 
world no longer” (Works, Ill, 100. 
Citizen). 

“I am now therefore an hermit in the midst 

of society, and continue alone, in the midst 

of multitudes around me” (p. 588). 


A kind man “ had long been cut off from 

the social world . . . he long lived in this 

town an Hermit in the midst of society” 

(New Essays, p. 99). 
“. . . the houses of the rich now, like some 
fortresses of old, [are] made large only the 
better to secure them from the invasions of 
strangers ” (p. 588). 

“The houses of the great are as inacces- 

sible as a frontier garrison at midnight” 

(Works, III, 115. Citizen). 
“A citizen, in my better days, regularly 
attended his nightly club, and told his well- 
known story . . . I could scarce find a citizen 
now that was not a man of taste and genteel 
expence ... the very bellows-mender keeps 
his one-horse chair ” (p. 588). 

“Of the Pride and Luxury of the 
Middling Class of People,” a paper 









































possibly not written by Goldsmith but 
congenial enough to him to appear in the 
Bee, deals with the expensive tastes of 
tradesmen (Works, II, 431-2). 

Stupidity and dulness characterize club 
members in a paper in Goldsmith’s 
Essays. Works, 1, 251-3. 

The Indigent Philosopher addresses Mr. 
Bellows-mender at his club (Works, I, 261. 
Essays, and at an authors’ club a number 
of people, among them Mr. Bellows- 
mender, tell dull stories (New Essays, 
p. 106). 


“A servant can at present be seldom distin- 
guished from his master, except by his 
superior length of ruffles, or his greater 
quantity of lace. Various are the absurdities 
I have committed in thus mistaking servants 
for gentlemen, and shop-keepers for men 
of quality...” (p. 589). 


Letter LII of the Citizen, ‘““The Impos- 
sibility of distinguishing men in England 
by their dress,” deals with exactly this 
issue, and gives two examples of Lien’s 
being misled by the clothes of people he 
meets. Works, III, 195-8. 


. . every age, and the present among the 
rest, has its peculiar virtues as well as its 
defects...” (p. 589). 


This is a fairly frequent theme with Gold- 
smith, most specifically developed in his 
“Reverie at the Boar’s-head-tavern, in 
Eastcheap.” Expressed in terms of the 
stages from barbarity to refinement, it 
pervades the Citizen, History in Letters, 
Traveller, and Animated Nature. 


The second number of “The Hermit in 
Town ” is a letter to the Hermit that shows 
nothing of the telltale Goldsmith signs, but 
the third, in the January, 1765, issue (p. 40), 
is another matter. It is an eastern tale so 
closely connected with Goldsmith’s famous 
“Asem” as to form a retrospective preface 
to it. The paper purports to show, by 
having Mohammed given a world of his 
own choosing (through the intervention of 
a Genius) and by his discovering its 
inevitable defects, that all things which 
we regard as evil are closely connected with 
their corresponding virtues, and that Allah 
by permitting them allows us to choose and 
to live in social harmony; in “Asem” 
Goldsmith has a prophet come in contact 
with the world created by Mohammed, at 
the same place (Mount Tauris), under the 


“ 
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same circumstances (about to drown himself 
in a lake), through the same agency, and 
with the same consequences (shock at 
people’s selfishness, cowardice, ignorance 
when our evils are removed) and conclu. 
sions. Since Goldsmith’s favorite images 
and phrases do not appear here, it is of 
course possible that the work is a conscious 
imitation by a good writer; but if Goldsmith 
was at all connected with the magazine, as 
I think, then it must be his. 


A third paper of the “ Hermit in Town” | 


that seems Goldsmith’s appears in the 
March, 1765, issue of the U.M.&C.M. (pp. 
115-6). This is a self-satirizing diary, “ The 
Journal of a Country Gentleman in the 
Days of Queen Elizabeth,” prefaced by an 
ironically ingenuous admiration for the good 
old days. It is, of course, closest in content 
and manner to the “ Reverie at the Boar's. 
head-tavern,” but it has other parallels to 
Goldsmith’s work. The form is the same as 
that in a diary of an astronomer (Works, Ill, 
343-6. Citizen); but another formal aspect 
is even more significant, not as giving proof 
of Goidsmith’s authorship, but as conform. 
ing with it: the diarist, a country knight, has 
a troublesome wife and daughter. For some 
reason, this combination seemed to strike 
Goldsmith (as indeed it often does the 
reader) as quite funny. The astronomer in 
the Citizen has a daughter, who elopes 
while he is watching the sun; a common- 
councilman has a wife and daughter who 
force him to attend the coronation of 
George III (Works, I, 304-10); Lien is ousted 
from his room for a country knight, his wife, 
and his daughter come to London for the 
coronation; Beau Tibbs has the same 
appurtenances; and the Vicar, Croaker in 
the Good Natured Man, and Hardcastle in 
She Stoops to Conquer all have stupid wives, 
as well as daughters who bother them in 
various ways. To argue that any essay 
featuring a ridiculous wife and daughter is 
Goldsmith’s would be absurd, but I think it 
is fair to say that when he wants to show 
harried family man they are the first 
attributes he thinks of. 


I shall present the specific parallels a 
before. “The simplicity of that happy age 
[Elizabeth’s] has ever filled me with rever- 
ence for the characters that figured in it; and 
I have often wished to live among that race 
of beings, where was to be found neither 
luxury, effeminacy, nor fraud.” But “ they 
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had their luxuries and vices as well as we; 
the bullion was the same; we have only 
altered the impression by which it passes” 
(p. 115). 

“You will find mankind neither better 

nor worse now than formerly; the vices 

of an uncivilized people are generally 
more detestable, though not so frequent 

as those in polite society ” (Works, I, 280. 

“Reverie at the Boar’s-head-tavern ”’). 

“Tt is the same vanity, the same folly, 

and the same vice, only appearing 

different, as viewed through the glass of 

fashion ” (Ibid., p. 280. See also pp. 281, 

289). 

“Every nation that is rich hath had, and 

will have, its favourite luxuries. Abridge 

the people in one, they generally run into 
another” (Works, IV, 273. Review of 

Hanway’s Journey, 1757). 

The diarist has been elected to parliament, 
against his wishes, because three other 
likely candidates are richer than he: ‘“ The 
moment there is any discourse of an election, 
their beer is broached, and the drunken 
mob are made to consider them as unfit to 
serve ” (p. 115). 

Letter CXII of the Citizen is an account 

of the drunkenness of English elections. 

Works, III, 402-5. 

The diarist’s wife is “a little corpulent, 
which I attribute to her being fond of mum; 
a liquor that, I am told by the doctors of 
our country, is very fattening ” (p. 115). 

“,.. the reader may judge which will be 

most conducive to either mental or bodily 

health: the watery beverage of a modern 
fine lady, or the strong beer, and stronger 
waters of her great-grandmother ” (Works, 

IV, 273-4. Review of Hanway). 

It is a long trip to London, but “ all dangers 
must be faced for the good of our 
country...” (p. 115). 

According to Lien, enormous numbers of 

animals “die for the good of their 

country” to provide for the huge English 

election feasts (Works, III, 403). 

The remainder of the piece is a series of 
mediocre jokes on the tightfistedness of the 
provincial knight and on a theme paralleled 
In the be Reverie,” the general scarcity of 
money in sixteenth-century England (he 
complains that two shillings ninepence is 
too much to pay for a huge meal his family 
consumes, he loses well over a shilling play- 
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ing at gleek with a man he suspects is a 
sharper, in a fit of generosity he puts three 
half-pence into the poor box at church, etc.). 
Though specific verbal parallels in this 
paper are fewer than in the preceding ones, 
I believe the similarity in theme and manner 
to Goldsmith’s other writings is strong 
enough for ascription. 

However, for the next essay I propose 
there are more striking parallels. The May, 
1765, issue (pp. 231-4) of the U.M.&C.M. 
contains a “Life of the celebrated Dr. 
Edward Young,” who had just died. Its 
general thesis, that the rules of good writing 
—clarity, consistency, unity, etc.—should be 
observed, but that where imaginative genius 
exists they may be advantageously broken 
through, is characteristic of Goldsmith, but 
of course not of him alone. However, the 
paper abounds in judgments of Young and 
of poetry expressed, sometimes in identical 
phrases, both earlier and later in Gold- 
smith’s certain writings. I shall present the 
passages and their parallels as before. 

Young, says the U.M.&C.M. biographer, 
was “one of that illustrious constellation 
that added glory to the reign of Queen 
Anne...” (p. 231). 

In the Bee, Goldsmith had said of the 

Augustan writers: “ like stars lost in each 

other’s brightness, they have cast a lustre 

upon the age” (Works, II, 444; see also 

Works, Ill, 531. Enquiry). 

In Young’s first two poems, “instead of 
endeavouring to support the glow of 
imagery, the poet seems rather sedulous to 
gather the ornaments of wit, and thus, while 
he aims at the fancy, misses the heart” 
(p. 231). 

Goldsmith dislikes “the rhymer who 

makes smooth verses, and paints to our 

imagination when he should only speak to 
our hearts” (Works, Il, 416-7. Bee). 

The current poet is “content if he can 

paint to the imagination without any 

desires or endeavours to affect” (Works, 

II, 451. Bee). Modern poets “are more 

employed in describing to the imagination 

than striking at the heart” (Works, III, 

154. Citizen). 

Poor poets omit “those sallies which 

mend the heart, while they amuse the 

fancy ” (Works, III, 358. Citizen). 

Young “seems fonder of dazzling than 

pleasing; of raising our admiration for 

his wit, than our dislike of the follies he 
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ridicules” (Beauties, II, 135. See also 
Works, III, 32 and IV, 298). 
Young’s satires, “though once in great 
favour and esteem, are wearing out of 
fashion; . . . in fact, they consist of a string 
of epigrams, written upon one subject, and 
tire the reader before he gets near the end” 
(p. 232). 
““Young’s Satires were in higher reputa- 
tion when published, than they stand in at 
present ” (Beauties, II, 135). 
The modern poet “heaps up splendid 
images without any selection; where the 
reader grows dizzy with praise and 
admiration, and yet soon grows weary, he 
can scarce tell why” (Works, IV, 173. 
Life of Thomas Parnell, 1770). 


Young is best in his Night Thoughts, but 
even there “these noble flights are often 
allay’d by paltry witticisms, and a vile jingle 
of words; many thoughts finely started are 
tired down, and like Ovid he plays with 
his metaphors till he has spoiled them” 
(233). 


The public is disgusted with modern 
poetry’s “ empty sound, which has nothing 
but jingle . . .” (Works, II, 451. Bee). 
The poet should not, “like Ovid . . . be 
minute in description; which, instead of 
impressing our imagination with a grand 
whole, divides our idea into several little- 
nesses” (Works, IV, 243, n.1; review of 
Burke’s On the Sublime, 1757). 


“When we consider it [Conjectures on 
Original Composition] as the work of a man 
turned of eighty, we are not to be surprized 
so much that it has faults, as how it should 
come to have beauties. ... This work 
seemed a brightening before death, and it 
had been well if the author had stopt here; 
but that taper which blazed as it declined, 
was at last shamefully exhibited to the 
public as burning in the socket, in a work 
called the Resignation . . .” (p. 233). 


Very important as evidence of authorship 
are the view of books as being made up 
of beauties and faults, with the former far 
more meaningful than the latter, and the 
image of the taper flaring up before its 
decline—an idea and an image that 
accompany Goldsmith through his writing 
career. Parallels are so frequent that it 
is sufficient here to give the citations with- 
out quotation. For the beauties and 
faults passages, see Works, I, 67, 130 


(Vicar), Il, 375 (Bee); Il, 179 (Good 

Natured Man); IV, 52 (Life of Nash), 

and V, 139 (Preface to A General History 

of the World). The vital taper, sometimes 
brightening, sometimes declining, appears 
in the following: Works, II, 18 (Traveller, 

1. 400); II, 35-6 (Deserted Village, }j, 

87-8); II, 376 (Bee); Ill, 472 (Enquiry); 

and New Essays, p. 93. 

To sum up, this short “ Life” is full of 
Goldsmith’s favorite theories on literature, 
while it never contradicts him; it has 
images and turns of phrase that are 
paralleled in his other writings both before 
and after May, 1765; and it coincides with 
his judgments of Young expressed else. 
where.'* I think it very likely to be Gold. 
smith’s. 

A last essay that is probably Goldsmith's 
is a letter to the theatre column of the 


magazine for July, 1765 (pp. 335-7). This} 


delightful paper, by “ A Penitent Prodigal,” 
tells of his running away from home to join 
a company of strolling players, his diff. 
culties with them, and his final warning to 
others who have “ that unhappy propensity 
to a theatrical life.” This is a theme Gol- 
smith had touched on in his “ Adventures 
of a Strolling Player,” in the Vicar, and in 
the Life of Nash, where he calls an actor's 
role a “despicable situation” (Works, IV, 
91). In all of these, as in this piece, one 
pattern prevails—the inexperienced hero is 
made the star of the show. Furthermore, 
Goldsmith’s personal opinion of acting as 
a profession agreed exactly with that 
expressed in this paper: when his nephew 
tried to run away to London to become an 
actor, he wrote home once (in June, 1770) 
to say “I don’t know where he could have 
contracted so beggarly an affection” and 
again (June, 1771) to call the stage “an 
abominable resource which neither became 
a man of honour, nor a man of sense 
(Letters, p. 100). 
After joining the strollers, the prodigal 


** The memoir offers several parallels to a review 
of Young's Conjectures in the Critical Review fo 
June, 1759, first attributed to Goldsmith by Pno 
(Life, I, 317) and reprinted by Gibbs in Works, IV, 
364-8. I do not press the similarity, which is nd 
important for my argument, since, as Professo 
Friedman has pointed out (“Goldsmith and th 
Critical Review,” MP, XLIV [1946], 40-1), theres 
insufficient evidence to support Prior’s attributio. 

“ The Collected Letters of Oliver Goldsmith, 
Katharine C. Balderston (Cambridge: Cambride 
University Press, 1928), p. 89. 
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“continually feasted my fancy with the 
wonders which I was speedily to perform,” 
spending the journey “ flattering myself with 
the prospect of futurity” (p. 336). In four 
passages, more or less closely approaching 
the wording, Goldsmith exactly expresses 
the idea: Works, I, 395 (Essays); Ill, 167 
and 350 (Citizen); and I, 108 (Vicar). The 
theatre in which the penitent was to play 
Hamlet was “an old crazy barn”; George 
Primrose’s performance was to be in “no 
other than a barn” (Works, I, 154). The 
greatest production problem for the troup 
was to provide Hamlet with a black coat, 
which was finally borrowed from the local 
gravedigger; similarly, the “Strolling 
Player's” company did not have enough 
costumes and relied on borrowings and 
other make-do processes (Works, I, 295). 
When another major difficulty was resolved, 
“the play opened to a very brilliant 
audience of almost fourteen shillings” 
(p. 337); and according to the Vicar, 
“strollers always have more spectators 
without doors than within” (Works, I, 147). 


This is all, I think, valid evidence, but 
without one particular passage perhaps 
minor. The passage concerns the major 
cause of delay behind the curtain, a dispute 
between Ophelia and Queen Gertrude: 
“The Princess [Queen] was a woman of great 
spirit, and had that evening been recruited 
with a double portion of gin; instead there- 
fore of arguing as a meaner personage would 
have done, she gave the presumptuous 
Ophelia such a stroke with her double fist 
under the left eye, as in a moment spread a 
very disagreeable circle round that delightful 
little orb; (to use the language of the cele- 
brated Chevalier Taylor).” (Page 377.) In 
January, 1762, Goldsmith had _ ridiculed 
‘the renowned Chevalier Taylor,” a 
poetizing oculist, with an absurd ode full of 
orbs (New Essays, 113-4). But more impor- 
tant by far is the main character of an 

Indian Tale” in the Citizen (Letter 
LXXXVIII) : “The old lady was one of the 
most discreet women in the world; she was 
called the Black-eyed Princess, from two 
black eyes she had received in her youth, 
being a little addicted to boxing in her 
liquor” (Works, II, 331). The two 
brawling princesses, one giving and one 
getting black eyes, I think raise this attribu- 
tion from possibility to probability. 

Two other essays deserve cursory mention 
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here, as just possibly Goldsmith's. One is 
a Hermit essay that appeared in April, 1765 
(U.M.&C.M., pp. 170-2) which has a few 
suggestive parallels to Goldsmith’s other 
work, though its tone is somewhat more 
angry than in most of his writings. The 
author dreams that England is setting up a 
commonwealth like that “instituted by 
Count Psomka, a Polish nobleman. . . 
This, like other states, had numerous posts, 
preferments, and offices of dignity; but it 
differed a little in the manner of filling them; 
for here every great officer of the crown was 
preferred by the Count, not Secause he was 
fit, but because he was utterly unqualified 
for the employment” (p. 170). The town 
crier was sent out to advertise for candidates 
who, among other things, “hunted para- 
doxes, and called it philosophy” (p. 170). 
George Primrose, in the Vicar, “ dressed up 
three paradoxes with some ingenuity. They 
were false, indeed, but they were new” 
(Works, I, 157); and Voltaire “often mis- 
took paradox for refinement” of thought 
(Works, IV, 11). Among those appointed, 
“a rat-catcher was made keeper of the black 
rod” (p. 171); this occupation had before 
appealed to Goldsmith in the same context, 
for Prince Bonbobbin in the Citizen had 
“two complete vermin killers, and three 
professed rat-catchers ” in his privy council 
(Works, Ill, 184), and in the same work 
there are proposals for establishing the posts 
of “ His Majesty's Rat-catcher in Ordinary ” 
(Works, Yl, 346) and “Court Vermin 
Killer ” (Works, III, 396). Jacob Henriques 
and Benjamin Victor, whom Goldsmith had 
derided in the Citizen (Works, III, 397) and 
in another paper (New Essays, p. 111) com- 
pete for posts, as does “a little busy sharp- 
eyed” actor, who “still continues to play 
the fool with twenty thousand pound in his 
pocket ” (p. 171)—and Garrick was not yet 
Goldsmith’s friend. There is no attitude or 
phrase in this piece that could not have been 
Goldsmith’s, but the positive evidence is too 
weak to make his authorship of it very 
likely. 

The other possibility is “An Indian's 
Observation on the Manners of the English,” 
which appeared in November, 1764, the first 
combined issue of the U.M.&C.M. (pp. 570- 
3). Its form had been used extensively in 
the Citizen and in a few other essays by 
Goldsmith; and its topics of satire are the 
crowd at the theatre and at the opera, 
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gamblers, castrati, beaus, and coffee-house 
politicians, all of which had also been 
ridiculed by Goldsmith. Its style is, how- 
ever, wordier and less pointed than is Gold- 
smith’s usually, and there are no significant 
verbal parallels. 

To summarize chronologically, the follow- 
ing essays are here newly attributed to Gold- 
smith in the Universal Museum and 
Complete Magazine: 

Probably by Goldsmith: 

“The Hermit in Town” [History of the 

Hermit], November, 1764, pp. 588-9. 

“The Hermit in Town. An Eastern Tale, 

translated from an Arabian Fragment,” 

January, 1765, p. 40. 

“The Hermit in Town” [Journal of a 

Country Gentleman in the Days of Queen 

Elizabeth], March, 1765, pp. 115-6. 

“The Life of the celebrated Dr. Edward 

Young,” May, 1765, pp. 231-4. 

Letter in ‘“ The Theatre,” July, 1765, pp. 

335-7. 

“ Preface” to 1765 volume, pp. i-ii. 
Possibly by Goldsmith: 

‘An Indian’s Observation on the Manners 

of the English,” November, 1764, pp. 

570-3. 

“The Hermit in Town ” [A Modern Court 

of Fools], April, 1765, pp. 170-2. 

This paper has been primarily concerned 
with presenting the evidence for the new 
attributions rather than with assessing 
them; however, they have both literary and 
biographical significance, which I should 
like at least to sketch. Several of them, 
particularly the penitent’s letter and the first 
Hermit essay, are fine pieces of writing. Both 
are in Goldsmith’s best manner, precise, 
smooth, and, though not original in overall 
conception, new and unexpected in detail 
and turns of phrase. The Young memoir, 
as the considered comment of one con- 
spicuous eighteenth-century writer on an- 
other, while not a major critical document, 
is a useful one for any full picture of what 
the Johnsonians wanted to do. 

Biographically, the possibility of Gold- 
smith’s connection with the U.M.&C.M. is 
extremely interesting. It would indicate, to 
begin with, that Goldsmith remained an 
active magazine writer, and perhaps editor, 
later than has so far been thought: the 
Young memoir, appearing so soon after 
Young’s death, could not have been written 
earlier and here reprinted. It would further 
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suggest that Goldsmith may have continued, 
through the years from 1765 to his death ig 
1774, intermittent connections with mag. 
zines, and would open the possibility of 
further discoveries of material by him. 
The essays themselves indicate an addi. 
tional way in which Goldsmith managed to 
make the most of his limited stock of 
literary matter. As I pointed out earlier, 
significant about the run of Goldsmith; 
work with the U.M.&C.M. from November, 
1764, through July, 1765 (if we include the 
C.M., back from April, 1764), is that whik 
his old essays kept reappearing, none ar 
printed that were to be collected in his 
Essays of 1765. Furthermore, some of the 
new ones, like the Elizabethan diary, the 
penitent’s letter, and the Hermit paper on 
Mohammed’s world, reflect the major 
themes, worked out in slightly different 
ways, of essays that were republished in his 
edition. (So close is the relationship that 
while the “* Reverie” ends with Henry VIII's 
reign, the “Diary” deals with the next 
extended one.) What more likely than that 
Goldsmith, rereading his old papers before 
reprinting, should be struck by the idea of 
continuing the themes for a magazine to 
which he was committed? This procedure 
would account for the close parallels with 
some of his best essays shown by those that 
I think he wrote for the U.M.&C.M. The 
old papers that he did reprint in th 
magazine are among his better ones, so that 
it becomes probable that he chose for it 
those pieces that he liked, but not sufficiently 
to let his reputation depend on them. The 
essays he was meanwhile writing show the 
usual variation in quality to be expected 
from a superb craftsman who is nevertheles 
very busy. Had he lived to make another 
collection, some of them deserved to be int. 


Morris GOLDEN. 


Bowling Green State University, 
Ohio. 





DR. JOHNSON AND THE ART 
OF FLYING 


JIN the sixth chapter of Rasselas Dr. John- 

son described how an “artist,” 0 
mechanical engineer, proposed to build : 
machine with which he hoped to achiev 
free flight. Although Prince Rasselas wa 
anxious to escape from the happy valley, t 
was sceptical about the means proposed bj 
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the artist; however, in the year during which 
the engineer built the flying machine the 
royal enthusiasm grew. ; 

Unhappily the attempt at flight was a 
failure, for, in his effort to become airborne 
from a promontory, the inventor and his 
machine fell into the lake below. Within a 
few minutes the prince had rescued the 
chagrined artist from the water. Later, the 
prince, with Imlac and Nekayah, left the 
valley by digging a tunnel through a 
mountain. 

What circumstances prompted Dr. John- 
son’s interest in the art of flying? Clearly, 
in 1759 the idea of human flight was by no 
means as popular or commonplace a concept 
as at the present time. However, by this 
date there had already been several attempts 
at flight and a variety of fictitious accounts 
of the art of flying. 

Johnson had probably read such books as 
Milton’s History of Britain (1670), Temple’s 
Ancient and Modern Learning (1692) or 
Cambridge’s Scribleriad, each of which 
includes reference to flying. However, with 
the exception of John Wilkins’ Mathematical 
Magick (to be discussed below), none of the 
literature of Johnson’s time seems to have 
influenced his interest in flying. In Johnson’s 
writings only a few passing references to 
flying by means of wings appear, although 
late in life the writer showed a keen interest 
in ballooning. Yet the art of flying 
appeared briefly in Rasselas as a minor 
incident with an unsuccessful conclusion. 

Whatever knowledge or awareness of 
flight Johnson may have derived from his 
reading, his interest in the subject was prob- 
ably first aroused by a remarkable flying 
experiment that took place at Shrewsbury, 
only forty-five miles from Lichfield, in 1740. 

A memorial to this early flier may be 
found near the west door of St. Mary’s 
Church, Shrewsbury. It tells succinctly an 
interesting story : 

Let this small monument record the name 

Of CADMAN and to future times proclaim 

How by’n attempt to fly from this high spire 

Across the Sabrine stream he did acquire 

His fatal end. ’Twas not for want of skill 

Or courage to perform the task he fell ; 

No, no, a faulty Cord being drawn too tight 

Hurried his soul on high to take her flight 

Which bid the Body here beneath goodnight. 

Feb. 2nd, 1739 [Old Style] aged 28. 


Little is known about the intrepid Robert 
ed., 


‘William Andrews, 
(London, 1899), p. 86. 


Curious  Epitaphs 
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Cadman, but local tradition has it that he 
attached one end of a taut rope to the top 
of St. Mary’s steeple and the other end to 
a large rock in a field on the far side of the 
Severn River. His intention was evidently 
to slide down the rope, and as he gained 
momentum, to “ take off’ with the aid of a 
pair of wings. According to old records, a 
crowd of thousands watched his attempt, 
and during Cadman’s preparations for flight 
his wife collected contributions from the 
onlookers. (The scanty evidence suggests 
that Cadman’s attempted flight had been 
well publicized.) Much of the information 
above has been drawn from C. E. Jarman, 
The Story of S. Mary’s Church, Shrewsbury 
(Gloucester, n. d.). 

What then is the connection between 
Robert Cadman, a young man with his head 
in the clouds, and Samuel Johnson, a young 
man with his feet solidly on the ground? 

In 1737 young Sam Johnson left Lich- 
field, with the incomplete manuscript of 
Trene, to seek his fortune in London. During 
the next two years neither his career nor his 
private affairs prospered, and he left London 
during the summer of 1739. Whether or not 
Johnson was already living apart from his 
wife (as the result of domestic disagreement 
or poverty) cannot be proved, but he sought 
a teaching position in Appleby School 
(about fifteen miles from Lichfield) and un- 
successfully applied in person in August 
1739.” 

Johnson remained in Lichfield or in the 
neighbourhood until the spring of 1740, and 
firm evidence of the general family 
impecuniosity can be found in the fact that 
Johnson arranged for a mortgage of £80 on 
the family home in Lichfield on January 31, 
1740. 

On the same day he wrote to Mrs. John- 
son (Tetty) in London in contrite terms, 
promising to send £20 on the following 
Monday. This is the only extant Johnson 
letter from this period of his life; the letter 
and the mortgage prove Johnson’s presence 
in Lichfield three days before Cadman’s 
“flight” from the spire of St. Mary’s 
Church in Shrewsbury, on February 2. 

It is impossible to demonstrate that John- 
son was in Shrewsbury on that eventful day, 
but he apparently spent a part of the winter 

? Aleyn L. Reade, Johnsonian Gleanings, Part VI 
(privately printed, London, 1933), np. 120; and 
~- Kingsmill, Samuel Johnson (N.Y., 1944), 
p. 39. 
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in Lichfield and vicinity visiting friends. 
(His promise to send Tetty money suggests 
that he did not plan to return to London 
immediately, and he seems not to have done 
so until the spring.) In the course of his 
rambles (his walking abilities need no proof) 
Johnson would inevitably have heard of the 
exploit of the daring (or foolhardy) flier. 
Cadman’s attempt must have been a popular 
subject for gossip in every public house and 
inn in the area for months afterward. 

Dr. Johnson’s earliest published comment 
on the art of flying appeared in The Rambler 
of February 11, 1752, and it may be an 
obscure reference to Cadman. This issue of 
The Rambler (No. 199) took the form of a 
letter by ‘“ Hermeticus,” who had performed 
a variety of experiments in physics and 
who stated, “I have twice dislocated my 
limbs and once fractured my skull, in essay- 
ing to fly.” 

Mr. J. E. Hodgson referred to this 
fictional account in his essay on Johnson, 
writing as follows: 

A note by Alexander Chalmers in his 
edition of the works suggest that Johnson 
may have sketched Hermeticus from life, 
“for we are informed,” so runs the note, 
“that he once lodged in the same house 
with a man who broke his legs in the 
daring attempt ’—a tantalising reference 
to those interested in such experiments, 
but one the source of which it seems now 
impossible to trace.* 


Unfortunately, Mr. Hodgson was doubt- 
lessly correct in saying that the source of 
Alexander Chambers’ information is now 
impossible to trace. Chambers (whose 
edition of Johnson was published in 1810) 
got the story far from its beginnings, which 
may well have been some conversation by 
Johnson when he told the Cadman story and 
spoke of visiting Shrewsbury. The memorial 
at St. Mary’s Church implies, though it does 
not state, that Cadman was instantly killed 
when the supporting rope failed, but it is 
possible that he survived the accident by a 
few days and later died from the severe 
injuries received. This, of course, moves us 
into the realm of fancy, since it is impossible 
to reconstruct the details of the incident, 
either from the wording of the memorial or 
from Chambers’ vague reference. 


*J. E. Hodgson, “‘ Johnson on Ballooning and 
Flight,” The London Mercury, X, 55 (May 1924), 
63-72. 
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Dr. Johnson was writing Rasselas at the 
time of his mother’s death in January 1759 
While he was composing under they 
circumstances his memory must have gon 
back to many scenes and events associated 
with his life in Lichfield, and he appears to 
have recalled, for perhaps a second time, 
the notorious incident of Cadman, of whom 
he had heard when he last visited his 
mother, early in 1740. 

The context of the flying episode in 
Rasselas is similar to that of the Cadman 


story: The artist fashioned a set of batlike| 


wings and attempted to become air-borne 
from a high place. Dr. Johnson’s tale omits 
the rope, the failure of which caused the 
death of Cadman, but, as in the case of 
Cadman, the outcome of the flight was un 
successful. The artist’s venture, however, 
had not the tragic consequences of th 
Shrewsbury attempt. 

Robert Cadman must share with John 
Wilkins the privilege of inspiring “A Dis- 
sertation on the Art of Flying.” Mr. G. W. 
Kolb has demonstrated clearly* that Johnson 
was familiar with Wilkins’ Mathematica 
Magick (1648), which was included in his 
Mathematical and Philosophical Works 
(1708). Johnson was indebted to the former 
study for background information in the 
Dictionary and for several points of dis- 
cussion between Rasselas and the artist. 
Many of the objections to flight and the 
obstacles to its achievement discussed by the 
two men have close parallels in the second 
part of Mathematical Magick. 

Like Rasselas’ artist, Wilkins recognized 
many obstacles to successful flight, but un- 
like Johnson, Wilkins was always confident 
that they could be overcome. To Wilkins 
the chief difficulty was in raising the flying 
machine from the ground, although he did 
mention that flight should be attempted 
from a high place. Here then was a subject 
and a procedure already familiar to Johnson 
from his knowledge of the Cadman experi 
ment, from which event he probably 
derived the conclusion to the episode in 
Rasselas. Wilkins made no reference to tht 
outcome of any of his theoretical exper: 
ments with flight. 

That Samuel Johnson did not lose interes 
in the art of flying after the publication 0 


“G. W. Kolb, “ Johnson’s Dissertation of Flyint 
and John Wilkins’ Mathematical Magick,” Moden 
Philology, XLVII, i (August 1949), 24-31. 
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Rasselas is seen by his references to balloon- 
ing in several letters written during the last 
two years of his life and quoted by Boswell 
in his Life of Johnson (London, 1791). At 
this time (1783-84) ballooning was the object 
of an enormous amount of public enthusi- 
asm, the result of a variety of ballooning 
experiments; on September 15, 1784, the 
first successful ascent in England took place 
at London. 

In these letters Johnson’s interest was 
almost exclusively in balloons, rather than 
in winged machines, and he seems to have 
had only a qualified faith in man’s ability 
to get up in the air, and no conviction that 
the effort to do so was worthwhile. His 
pessimism may have been coloured by his 
knowledge of the unsuccessful flight of 
Cadman over forty years earlier. (One may 
recall that the attempted flights of Rasselas’ 
artist and of Hermeticus were also failures.) 

On September 29, 1784, Johnson wrote 
from Ashborne (near Shrewsbury) to his 
friend and physician Dr. Brocklesby : 

On one day I had three letters about 
the air-balloon: yours was by far the best, 
and has enabled me to impart to my 
friends in the country an idea of this 
species of amusement. In amusement, I 
am afraid it must end, for I do not find 
that its course can be directed so that it 
should serve any purposes of communica- 
tion; and it can give no new intelligence 
of the state of the air at different heights, 
till they have ascended above the height 
of mountains, which they seem never 
likely todo. (p. 1342.) 

This letter contains the most interesting 
of several of Johnson’s comments and pro- 
— on ballooning written during 

A remark in an earlier letter makes it 
clear that Johnson had not forgotten about 
wings as an aid to flight. This letter, 
written on August 13, 1784, was addressed 
to Mr. Hoole: 

To pay for seats at [the launching of] 
the balloon is not very necessary, because 
in less than a minute, they who gaze at a 
mile’s distance will see all that can be 
seen. About the wings I am of your 
mind; they cannot at all assist it, nor I 
think regulate its motion. (p. 1344.) 

The last sentence has a tone of authority 
and makes it evident that although Johnson 
was very much interested in ballooning and 
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accepted the possibility of man’s raising 
himself off the ground, he could not see that 
the use of wings would contribute anything 
towards achieving the desired end. In 1784 
wings had not yet proved their value; hence, 
could Johnson’s attitude have been other- 
wise when one thinks back to the respective 
fates of Robert Cadman, The fictitious 
Hermeticus, and the unnamed artist of 


; 
Rasselas? Ropert G. LAWRENCE. 


DR. JOHNSON AND “AN 
AUTHENTIC ACCOUNT OF THE 
PRESENT STATE OF LISBON ” 


AN item which has caused some confusion 

among students of the canon of John- 
son’s writings can now with certainty be 
eliminated from it. This is the piece found 
on pp. 20-22 of Number I of the Literary 
Magazine, or Universal Review (15 April to 
15 May, 1756), where it bears the heading 
“An Authentic Account of the Present 
State of Lisbon . . . Extracted from a 
pamphlet intitled A Satirical Review of the 
Manifold Falsehoods and  Absurdities 
hitherto published concerning the Earth- 
quake.” In 1887, Birkbeck Hill, in his 
edition of Boswell’s Life (I, 309. n.3), attri- 
buted to Johnson, on the basis of internal 
evidence, the caustic commentary at the end 
of the piece. In 1915, this attribution was 
noted by Courtney (Bibliography of Samuel 
Johnson, p. 77), who, however, mistakenly 
credited Boswell with making it. L. F. 
Powell, in his 1934 revision of the Life, while 
reprinting Hill’s note, expressed his own 
opinion (I, 504) that the attribution was 
“ very doubtful.” 

When I recently undertook to examine 
Johnson’s part in the Literary Magazine 
(Review of English Studies, October, 1956, 
pp. 367-92), I speculated that the whole 
piece, including the final commentary, was 
reprinted from the pamphlet A Satirical 
Review, &c., which I had not then seen. A 
copy of the pamphlet recently acquired by 
the Henry E. Huntington Library, San 
Marino, California, confirms my guess: the 
whole of the item in the Literary Magazine 
is a reprint (with the omission of a word or 
two here and there, presumably for the 
sake of brevity) from pp. 84-89 of A Satirical 
Review, which is said on the title-page to be 
“By a Man of Business.” 


D. J. GREENE. 
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NICHOL’S ANECDOTES 
OF HOGARTH 


NTERESTING textual alterations are to 
be found in the Anecdotes of Hogarth, 
edited by John Nichols (1745-1826), who 
produced at least four separate editions’ of 
this work and whose notes on Hogarth were 
reprinted several times during the nineteenth 
century. 

The history of the Anecdotes began with 
the production of twelve copies of a 
pamphlet, of which one copy is extant and 
this is incomplete. According to Nichols, 
this pamphlet was printed (probably in 
1780) “for the purpose of obtaining correct 
information from those who were best able 
to communicate it”. It is notable, however, 
for some outspoken criticism of Horace 
Walpole’s views on the “ purity ” of Hogarth 
in comparison with the Flemish painters. 
This criticism probably came from the pen 
of George Steevens,? who played an impor- 
tant part in the subsequent editions of the 
work. It included the following passages: 
“Mr. Walpole . . . is surely unfortunate in 
his attempts to expose the indelicacy of the 
Flemish painters, by comparing it with the 
purity of Hogarth ” and, later, “... begging 
leave only to ask Mr. Walpole, whether the 
canvas of Teniers exhibits nastier objects 
than those of the woman cracking a louse 
between her nails in the fourth plate of 
the Harlot’s Progress; the old toothless 
French beldams, slobbering (Venus forbid 
we should call it kissing) each other in the 
comic print entitled Noon; and the chamber- 
pot emptied on the Free Mason’s head, in 
the Rejoicing Night?—Ye Sylphs and 
Sylphids, ever keep such gross intrusions 
from the delicate vicinage of Strawberry 
Hill!—Yet, to violate delicacy, is only to 
blast a flower; the countenance bestowed 
on indecency may serve to corrupt a fruit. 
Let us now try how far some of the com- 
positions of Hogarth have befriended the 
“rosy pudency” which Posthumus so 
highly applauds in his wife . . .”* 

In the 1781 edition, the first published for 


*In addition to the original pamphlet, editions 
were published by Nichols in. 1781, 1782, 1785, 
and 1808-17 (3 vols.). A translation into German 
by A. Crayen was published in Leipzig in 1783. 

? A note in the original pamphlet in Isaac Reed’s 
handwriting states: ‘That part of the pamphlet 
was written by Mr. Steevens . . .” (referring to 


p. 22). 
* pp. 21, 22. 
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sale to the general public, a number of 
alterations are made.* The phrase, “ Mr 
Walpole . . . is surely unfortunate in his 
attempts to expose” is replaced with the 
more diplomatic “ Mr. Walpole . . . is willing 
to expose”. In the passage that follows, 
two more examples of Hogarth’s “ indeli- 
cacy” are added to the list after the one 
referred to in the Rejoicing Night; but the 
sentence beginning “Ye  Sylphs 
Sylphids . . .” is entirely omitted, together 
with the next sentence, while the last is 
emended to read: “Let us now try how 
far some of the compositions of Hogarth 
have befriended the cause of modesty”, 
When we turn to the 1782 edition, we 
find that another sentence has appeared in 
the place of the two omitted and that an 
entirely different sentiment is expressed.’ 
“In some of these instances, however, the 
humour may compensate for the indelicacy,” 
we read, “which is rarely the case with 
such Dutch pictures as have justly incurred 
the censure of Mr. Walpole”. This almost 
amounts to a volte-face, and, as we shall 
see, it was probably editorial tact on the 
part of Nichols rather than a change of 
opinion in Steevens that brought it about. 
In the same way, it would probably be right 
to assume that if it was Steevens who wrote 
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in the original pamphlet, “ How little, in | 


general, are great but unchastised geniuses 
indebted to the awkward zeal of their 
vindicators! "*—the indicator in mind 
being of course Walpole—it was probably 
Nichols who expunged this sentence and 
replaced it in the 1781 edition with: “On 


this occasion, though I may be found to | 


differ from Mr. Walpole, I am ready to 
confess how much regard is due to the 
opinions of a gentleman whose mind has 
been long exercised on a subject which is 
almost new to me; especially when | 
recollect that my present researches would 


have have no guide, but for the lights held | 


out in the last volume of the Anecdotes of 
Painting in England ”’.’ 


But even with these modified passages 


substituted, it seems that Nichols was far 


‘Biographical Anecdotes of William Hogarth; 
and a Catalogue of His Works Chronologically 
Arranged; with Occasional Remarks. London, 
Printed by and for J. Nichols. 

* Biographical Anecdotes of William Hogarth: 
. . . The Second Edition, Enlarged and Corrected. 
1782. p. 54. 

* p. 23. 

*p. 39. 


1781. pp. 36, 37. | 
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ber of I ei easy about the general effect of the 
Mr. 1781 edition. This is to be gathered from a 
10 His | ietter, dated October 31, 1781, from Straw- 
ith the | perry Hill. In this Walpole wrote: “.. . I 
Willing | mn very sensible of your great civility in 
ollows, offering to change any passages that criticize 
Reyes my own work. Though I am much obliged 
© one | by the offer, I should blush to myself if I 

but the even wished for that complaisance. Good 
baa | God! Sir, what am I that should be 
— | offended at or above criticism or correction? 
=s I do not know who ought to be—I am sure, 

y how no Author. I am a private man of no con- 
ogarth sequence, and at best an Author of very 
da moderate abilities. In a work that compre- 
me hends so much Biography as my “ Anec- 
that an | dts of Painting,” it would have been 
ressed | impossible . . . not to make numberless mis- 
ree. the takes. It is kind to me to point out those 
licee » errors; to the world it is justice. Nor have 
. Ah I reason to be displeased even with the 
ncurred | Manner. I do remember that in many 
almost  P28Sages you have been very civil to me. I 
e shall do not recollect any harsh phrases”. It was 
au perhaps fortunate that the original pamphlet 
was limited to twelve copies and that Wal- 


y a pole was not among the recipients. 
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B. THE extreme density of meaning in John- 
ce and son’s “ The Vanity of Human Wishes ” 


= “On has always been apparent to careful readers. 
und to In Johnson s time, Garrick commented that, 
ady to compared with “London. A Poem,” “ The 
to the Vanity is as difficult as Greek," and a 
ind has "cent editor of the poem, Professor B. H. 
hich is Bronson, has focused attention on_ the 
vhen I | difficulty of the poem by remarking of line 
; would | 36! (“ For love, which scarce collective man 
nts held | ©29 fill”), “ The meaning of this line must 
jotes of | Challenge every reader.”* So complex is 

Johnson’s imagery, in fact, that even such 
sassages skilled commentators as D. Nichol Smith 
was far 20d Edward L. McAdam seem to have gone 

astray in their efforts at elucidating this 
Hogarth; passage : 


Fate wings with ev'ry wish th’afflictive d 
ndon, ings with ev’ry wish th’afflictive dart, 
Lo Each gift of nature, and each grace of art, 
Hogarth; | With fatal heat impetuous courage glows, 


' Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed. G. B. Hill, rev. 
L. F. Powell (Oxford, 1934-1950), I, 194. 

Samuel Johnson: Selected Prose and Poetry 
(New York, 1952), p. 57, n. 16. 
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With fatal sweetness elocution flows, 

Impeachment stops the speaker’s pow’rful breath, 

And restless fire precipitates on death. 

Here Professors Smith and McAdam 
comment in a note: “ Fate wings, etc., i.e., 
the afflictive dart is feathered with every 
wish, with each gift of nature, and with each 
grace of art.”* But I would want to suggest 
that the “dart” has no feathers; it is not, 
in fact, an arrow, but rather a kind of spear 
like that wielded by Death in Paradise Lost, 
II, 670-672 (“. . . black it stood as Night, / 
Fierce as ten Furies, terrible as Hell, / 
and shook a dreadful Dart; .. .”). The 
“feathers” of Professors Smith and 
McAdam seem to me to evoke an irrelevant 
image; “wings” I rather take to mean 
“hurls” or “throws” (cf. OED, “ Wings, 
v.,” I, 6). If we accept this interpretation, 
our attention is now directed to the whole 
missile itself and to the vigorous and resist- 
less force which propels it; we no longer 
dissipate our attention to consider minor 
details of the construction of parts of the 
missile. Johnson’s “ Fate” is an athletic, 
soldierly personification (it should be 
observed that the poem is replete with 
military imagery) whose office it is to visit 
retribution on all who are so naive as to 
expect that the satisfaction of their wishes 
will bring them felicity rather than satiety, 
peril, or even premature death. 

As I read it, taking “ wings” as “ hurls,” 
the passage could be paraphrased: ‘“‘ Every 
time an unthinking pérson wishes (prays?) 
for a benefit, especially a benefit allied to 
pride rather than to virtue, Fate, overhear- 
ing, strikes the suppliant with the specific 
dart of affliction inseparable from that 
benefit. For example, the soldier wishes for 
courage, and fate so orders it that it is the 
soldier’s courage which, maturing, kills him. 
In the same way, the parliamentary orator 
wishes for elocutionary invention and 
fluency, and fate, granting his wish, causes 
him to become so fluent that he reveals his 
inmost passions and helps to bring about his 
own disgrace and impeachment.” The 
“ afflictive dart” which strikes the thought- 
less wisher is thus a kind of ironic punish- 
ment for the crimes of optimism and the 
immoderate desire to excel. Those who 
have so little knowledge of human nature 
as to hope that their Auman wishes (as 
opposed to divine [i.e., impersonal] ones) 


* The Poems of Samuel Johnson, edd. D. Nichol 
Smith and E. L. McAdam (Oxford, 1941), p. 31. 
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will be granted are destined to become the 
ironic victims of their own merely human 
longings. The irony of Johnson’s point is 
broad, and the image of the hurled spear is 
the vigorous means by which he barbs, in 
this passage, his neo-Democritean tragic 
satire of the universal comic-pathetic 
impulses of struggling humankind. 


Will the writer please send his name? 
Rutgers University. 


THE STEEPS OF FATE 
The Vanity of Human Wishes 
i; $25 


HE Oxford Editors of The Poems of 


Samuel Johnson (1941) point out that 
ii. 125-6 originally read 

For why did Wolsey by the Steps of Fate 

On weak foundations raise th’enormous weight? 
They show that the difficult expression ‘ by 
the Steps of Fate’ was altered to ‘ near the 
steeps of fate’, whether by Johnson, Dodsley 
or the printer we do not know: and that 
Henry Bradley commented that the new 
reading is ‘intelligible enough, though the 
expression even here is a little strained ’.’ 

I would venture to suggest that ‘ the steeps 
of fate’ becomes more intelligible if we 
forget our modern tendency (despite the 
dictionaries) to think that a ‘ steep’ is a slope 
to climb up, and recall that it is equally one 
to fall down. 

In his Dictionary, Johnson defines Steep 
as ‘ Precipice: ascent or descent approaching 
to perpendicularity’. Two of his illustra- 
tions imply precipices viewed from above: 
one is Milton’s account of how the Sphinx 
‘Cast herself headlong from the Ismenian 
steep’ and one is from Dryden, about the 
beast taught to fly to ‘the next headlong 
steep of anarchy’. Johnson himself uses 
the word apparently to cover both directions 
in A Journey into North Wales in the year 
1774— We were always on the brink of a 
precipice, or at the foot of a lofty rock; 
but the steeps were seldom naked’. . .? 

But the steep that leads to the yawning 
gap is presented to perfection in Pope’s 
description of Hector’s horses: 

The panting steeds impatient fury breathe, 

And snort and tremble at the gulf beneath ; 

Just at the brink they neigh, and paw the ground, 

And the turf trembles, and the skies resound. 


-" Nichol Smith and Edward L. McAdam, p. 
? Ed. R. Duppa, London, 1816. 
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Eager they view'd the prospect dark and deep, 
Vast was the leap, and headlong hung the Steep: 
The bottom bare (a formidable show!) 





And bristled thick with sharpen’d stakes below: 
Can we not suppose that Johnson imagine 
Wolsey in his blind presumption, building 
his doomed house of pride and power 
the crumbling edge of a chasm? The weight 
is too strong for the foundations, and the 
whole structure crashes 

“With louder ruin to the gulphs below ” 


Susie I. Tucker. 
The University of Bristol. 


* Iliad, Book XII. 57-64. 


EARLY REFERENCES TO THE 
BLACK COUNTRY 


"TOPOGRAPHERS of the contemporary 
English scene whose province encom- 
passes the industrial landscape lying immedi- 
ately to the west of Birmingham, are finding 
that it becomes increasingly difficult to 
define the limits of the territory know 
popularly as the Black Country. This per. 
plexity arises in large measure because the 
industrial developments which originally 
earned for this region its unenviable title 
have since become modified to such a degree 
that its appearance no longer marks it of 
so distinctively from other manufacturing 
areas. A contributory factor, less apparent 
to those who have no direct acquaintance 
with the region, lies in the changed social 
structure of the inhabitants, with a con 
sequent modification to the traditional way 
of life. In short, whilst there may be 
general agreement that the Black Country 
is not what it was, confused ideas are held 
respecting what it is, although it seems likely 
that the grim sobriquet gained currency 
rather less than one hundred years ago. 
There is a long history of coal- and irot- 
working in the area, but it remained 
scattered and on a small scale until the 
technical advances of the eighteenth 
century provided the great impetus to indus 
trial development based on the exploitation 
of local mineral resources. Canal construc 
tion brought to an end the long isolation 
of this upland area which separates 
drainage of the Trent, Severn and Avot, 
and despite difficulties of access necessitating 
numerous locks to link the various level 
of artificial waterway, the region became 4 
focal point in the canal system of England. 
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By the time of the Napoleonic Wars (which, 
in themselves, created a demand for 
munitions made of iron) the inventions of 
Cort, Darby, Watt and Wilkinson stimulated 
the mining and working of coal and iron on 
an unprecedented scale, so that a prolifera- 
tion of pits, mills, furnaces and forges filled 
the interstices of an intricate network of 
canals. To the noted fertility of a mining 
community was added the gain by migration 
from the declining coal- and iron-working 
areas of Shropshire and from other neigh- 
bouring counties; from 1801 onwards this 
phenomenal increase of population in the 
southern part of the South Staffordshire 
coalfield was duly recorded in the decennial 
Census returns. 

By 1830 the region had begun to acquire 
those characteristics which were to earn for 
it, a generation later, its unsavoury name. It 
is therefore curious that William Cobbett, 
who traversed the area in the spring of 1830 
on his Midland Tour, wrote at some length 
on the iniquities of the “tommy” or 
“truck” system then prevailing in what he 
called “the iron country” without a word 
upon the appearance of the region, whereas 
only three months earlier he had ridden from 
Leeds to Sheffield and was moved to 
describe the “horrible splendour” of the 
furnaces in the South Yorkshire coalfield. 
“This Sheffield, and the land all about it, 
is one bed of iron and coal. They call it 
Black Sheffield, and black enough it is... .”” 
William Hawkes Smith, writing in 1838, 
commented upon the tremendous changes 
which had taken place since 1780 in what 
he termed “the South Staffordshire Mining 
District”: he enumerated the several 
sources of the smoke pall which already 
overhung the region, and concluded his des- 
cription of the landscape with a significant 
observation concerning the effect of these 
developments upon the people who lived 
and worked there: “ Black and blackening 
must the occupations of the mine, the 
wants, the forge and the nail-shop ever 


In the middle years of the nineteenth 
century yet another man-made feature was 
added to the industrial landscape, a new 
arterial system to convey the life-blood of 
this vigorously active area. The railway 

"W. Cobbett. Rural Rides, ed. Pi ’ 
London 1893. Vol. II. oe. 287 pas" 352 paninas 


*W. Hawkes Smith. irmi: 
Staffordshire en a“ and South 
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train, constructed of iron, running on iron 
rails and burning coal as fuel, was, in itself, 
a valued customer for the basic products of 
the region, which it served even more 
effectively than the canals had done. More- 
over, the success of its passenger service 
stimulated travel and enabled many people 
to see for the first time this now distinctive 
region as they traversed it by train. The 
rediscovery of England through the medium 
of the railway found expression in literary 
rambles which filled many columns of 
popular periodicals. In 1852, the year when 
the Stour Valley line was opened for traffic 
between Birmingham and Wolverhampton, 
The Leisure Hour began publication. In 
the following year this “family journal of 
instruction and recreation” published a 
series of articles on Birmingham and her 
Manufactures, giving a fulsome account of 
the region which was called “the Iron 
Country ”.—‘‘ We have dropped from one 
of the stages on the Stour Valley Railway, 
into a new world, a world bristling with 
stunted towers capped with flame, and tall 
black chimneys vomiting forth clouds of 
blacker smoke, which covers the whole 
region with a dismal canopy...” These 
descriptions would, no doubt, be recalled 
by faithful readers of the journal when The 
Leisure Hour published a similar series of 
articles entitled A Midland Tour in 1872, 
by which date the term Black Country had 
acquired general acceptance. ‘ Scarcely had 
we left the Midland capital [Birmingham] 
ere we entered the Black Country. Clouds 
of thick smoke pouring from tall chimneys, 
a general appearance of dinginess and dirt, 
and presently a kind of straggling waste with 
grimy red brick buildings all about it, 
indicated its title to the name.” In these 
articles reference was made to Walks in the 
Black Country and its green borderland 
written by Elihu Burritt and published in 
1868. This was possibly the first book to 
incorporate the Black Country in its title. 
The author was for many years United 
States Consular agent in Birmingham, and 
the opening words of his first chapter have 
since become a much quoted descriptive 
phrase—‘“ The Black Country, black by day 
and red by night... .” 


The Oxford English Dictionary quotes a 
reference in the “ Daily Telegraph” for the 
issue of 12th December 1864 as the earliest 
recorded instance of “the Black Country”, 
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but at least two earlier references are known 
to exist.° In April 1863 the Edinburgh 
Review contained a lengthy study of the 
mining community in the South Staffordshire 
coalfield in which the term was freely used. 
“For the present we shall confine our 
attention to the ‘ Black Country’, the name 
popularly given to those portions of the 
Midland district from which verdure has 
retreated before the encroachments of the 
manufacturer. The Black Country possesses 
ironstone in combination with the fuel 
necessary to smelt it, and pre-eminently 
deserves its name, for no country where coal 
only is raised can vie with the dense fuligin- 
ous blackness of one where coal is also 
employed in the smelting and manufacture 
of iron”. 

The earliest reference to the Black 
Country which I have been able to discover 
—it would be interesting to know if earlier 
instances exist—is in a book written by 
Walter White, All Round the Wrekin, pub- 
lished in 1860. White was a cabinet-maker 
turned clerk who became an attendant in 
the library of the Royal Society in 1844. 
During the next five years he wrote 200 
articles for Chamber's Journal and began 
the series of walking tours during his holi- 
days which provided material for his best 
known works, including All Round the 
Wrekin. From 1861 until his retirement in 
1884 he was assistant secretary of the Royal 
Society. He had a style and an eye for 
detail which recall the writings of Dickens, 
as the following extract from his account of 
the Black Country reveals: “The name is 
eminently descriptive, for blackness every- 
where prevails; the ground is black, the 
atmosphere is black, and the underground 
is honeycombed by mining galleries stretch- 
ing in utter blackness for many a league. 
The scene is marvellous, and to one who 
beholds it for the first time by night, terrific. 
Then the roaring furnaces are seen for miles 
around pouring forth their fierce throbbing 
flames like volcanoes; then the hundred 
chimneys of ironworks display their blazing 
crests, or sheafs of fiery tongues; then the 
dull gleam of heaps of roasting ironstone 
makes you fancy that the old globe itself is 
here smouldering away; overhead dense 
clouds of smoke reflect a lurid light, rolling 


* That is to say, instances where the Black 
Country appears with its initials in capital letters. 
The O.E.D. quotes a reference to “the black 
country ”’ (sic) in 1834. 





fitfully before the wind; while the hissj 
and rushing of steam, the clang and clatter 
of machinery, the roaring blasts, and the 
shock of ponderous hammer-strokes, lj 
intensified by the presence of night, com. 
plete an effect which amazes alike the ey 
and the ear. The effect is one that vividly 
excites the imagination, and is not easily 
forgotten.” 

Some time elapsed before the Black 
Country became the accepted expression used 
to identify the region; Jones’s Mercantile 
Directory of Birmingham etc. in 1865 refers 
to “the Iron District”. In this same year 
the British Association visited Birmingham, 
and the survey of economic development in 
the north-west Midlands which Samuel 
Timmins edited for this visit makes but one 
reference to “the Black Country” in more 
than seven hundred pages; this specific 
instance was used to distinguish the southern 
part of the South Staffordshire coalfield (ie. 
south of Wolverhampton and Walsall) from 
the Cannock Chase area to northward, 
where newer seams were at that time being 
opened up. Elsewhere the region is called 
the ‘‘ Midland Hardware District.”* Never. 
theless the Black Country was both succinct 
and eminently appropriate to describe the 
appearance of the area lying roughly within 
a radius of four miles around Dudley Castle, 
and the name stuck. It is still employed to 
indicate an area of modern industrial 
development,® but the conditions of life and 
work therein have altered so profoundly 
during the last hundred years that the true 
significance of the appellation is now 
historical rather than geographical. 


L. J. Jay. 

University of Sheffield. 

“S. Timmins (ed.) The Resources, Products and 
Industrial History of Birmingham and the Midland 
Hardware District. 1866. 

° For example, in Philip’s Standard Reference 
Atlas, published in 1956, there is an inset map 00 
p. 18 entitled ‘‘ The Black Country,” which shows 
the built-up area between Birmingham, Wolver- 
hampton and Stourbridge, inclusive of these 
boroughs. 


GEORGE HENRY LEWES AND 
“DANIEL DERONDA ” 


‘THE extent of George Henry Lewes’ infiu- 

ence on George Eliot’s novels has beet, 
of late, a controversial subject. Critics have 
argued alternately that Lewes provided the 
theoretical framework into which Eliot cast 
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her novels, but also that he did not influence 
her thought and art in any perceptible way.’ 
An examination of Lewes’ autobiographical 
introduction to an 1866 article on Spinoza,’ 
when compared with Eliot’s Daniel 
Deronda, published in 1875,’ establishes 
beyond doubt, not only the influence that ; 
Lewes exercised on Eliot’s thought, but 
raises the strong possibility that Lewes him- 
self may have been the prototype for Eliot’s 
Deronda. 

The initial autobiographical pages of 
Lewes’ article and the fifth and sixth books 
of Daniel Deronda both introduce a novice 
to Judaic philosophy. In each case intro- 
ductions are effected through an amateur 
philosophical discussion-group, meeting 
weekly in the parlour of a tavern in 
Holborn. Lewes, writing about his own 
youth, remembers that “about thirty years 
ago a small club of students held weekly 
meetings in the parlour of a tavern in Red 
Lion Square, Holborn, where the vexed 
questions of philosophy were discussed with 
earnestness, if not with insight.” This is 
the same kind of philosophical gathering to 
which Deronda is invited at the Hand and 
Banner, also in Holborn. 

Lewes recalls that his philosophical group 
was composed of men of diverse_types: 
“one kept a second-hand bookstall, rich in 
free-thinking literature; another was a 
journeyman watchmaker; a third lived on 
a moderate income; a fourth was a boot- 
maker; a fifth ‘penned a stanza when he 
should engross’; a sixth studied anatomy 
and many other things, with vast aspirations, 
and no very definite career before him.” 
Eliot creates a situation closely correspond- 
ing to Lewes’ account when she introduces 
Deronda to the group in the smoke-filled 
parlour of the Hand and Banner for the 
first time. “Miller, the broad man, an 
exceptional second-hand bookseller who 
knew the insides of books . . . Buchan, the 
saddler . . . Pash, the watchmaker . 
Gideon, the optical instrument maker . . . 
Croop, the dark-eyed shoemaker . . . the 


‘Compare Alice Kaminsky's ‘‘ George Eliot, 
George Henry Lewes and the Novel”, PMLA, 
LXX, 5 (1955), p. 1008, with Gordon Haight’s 
introduction to The George Eliot Letters, ed. 
Gordon Haight (New Haven) (1954), p. xlvi. 

*G. H. Lewes, “ Spinoza,” Fortnightly Review, 
IV (1866), 385-406. 

George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, II, Cabinet ed. 
(Edinburgh and London, n.d.). All subsequent 
Teferences will be to Eliot. 
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wood-inlayer Goodwin . . . the florid 
laboratory assistant Marrables . . . and Lilly, 
the pale, neat-faced copying clerk. . . .’ 


Though the correspondence in situation 
is apparent, the similarity is reinforced when 
we compare the respective mentors of Lewes 
and Deronda. Lewes’ account is mainly 
concerned with Cohn, a German Jew, 

““whom we all admired as a man of 

astonishing subtlety and logical force, no 

less than of sweet personal worth. He 
remains in my memory as a type of 
philosophical dignity. A calm, meditative, 
amiable man, by trade a journeyman 
watchmaker, very poor, with weak eyes 
and chest; grave and gentle in demeanor; 
incorruptible, even by the seductions of 
vanity; I habitually think of him in con- 
nection with Spinoza, almost as much on 
account of his personal characteristics, as 
because to him I owe my first acquaint- 
ance with the Hebrew thinker.” 
In similar fashion, Eliot creates a Spinoza- 
like mentor for Deronda. Her Mordecai 
Cohen is a “consumptive-looking Jew, 
apparently a fervid student of some kind, 
getting his crust by a quiet handicraft, like 
Spinoza. . . .”° Like Lewes’ philosopher, 
Eliot’s is a watchmaker. He leads Deronda 
to study the philosophy of his people, and 
impresses him in much the same way Cohn 
impressed Lewes. After his first visit to the 
Hand and Banner, Deronda concludes that 
“this consumptive Jewish workman in 
threadbare clothing, lodged by charity, . . . 
had the chief elements of greatness: a mind 
consciously, energetically moving with the 
larger march of human destinies, but not the 
less full of conscience and tender heart for 
the footsteps that tread near and need a 
leaning place.’”* 

G. H. Lewes’ Cohn and George Eliot’s 
Mordecai Cohen share not only a common 
name and tribe, a magisterial intellect, 
identical trades, and the same weakness of 
chest, but they both inspire in their youthful 
disciples a bitterness against society which 
permits worthy men to live in obscure 
poverty. Lewes recalls his initial shock 
upon first sight of the miserable dwellings 
of his friend, how he “ indignantly railed 
against society which could allow so great 
an intellect to withdraw itself from nobler 


‘ Eliot, pp. 372-373. 
* Eliot, p. 296. 
* Eliot, pp. 405-406. 
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work, and waste the precious hours in mend- 
ing watches.” Similarly, Mordecai holds 
forth at the Hand and Banner because his 
lodgings are too small and close for such a 
meeting; and repeatedly Deronda bemoans 
the fact that a man of such wisdom is 
allowed to live as he does. 

Clearly, Lewes’ autobiographical account 
and George Eliot’s fictional account corre- 
spond with an exactitude that cannot be 
overlooked. The youthful Lewes of the 
eighteen thirties—an intense, restless young 
man in search of a creed—has obviously 
provided Eliot with the basis for her creation 
of Deronda. Though there is a distinct 
difference between Deronda’s creed which 
hinges on the all-important question of 
parentage and religion, and Lewes’ which is 
a non-theological, philosophical method, 
this does not diminish from the parallels 
drawn above, but points only to Eliot’s 
artistry, and to her realization of what the 
novel as a highly complex form demands in 
the re-creation of reality. Granted Lewes’ 
major influence in this area of the novel, we 
cannot afford to exclude the possibility of 
an even greater influence on other aspects 
of Eliot’s thought. 

HANNAH GOLDBERG. 


The Johns Hopkins University. 


AN UNCOLLECTED BRYANT POEM 


[N his biography of Bryant, Parke Godwin 

mentions a poem that Bryant wrote for 
the New York Historical Society’s celebra- 
tion of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
inauguration of Washington and (inaccu- 
rately) quotes the first stanza of the poem.’ 
It is curious that when Godwin edited 
Bryant’s poems he did not include this poem, 
for in his preface to the two volume work 
he asserted that “ As the general collection 
of [Bryant’s] writings is intended to be com- 


plete and final, . . . the editor therefore has 
not felt at liberty to omit any of his 
acknowledged pieces .. .”* Moreover, the 


poem does not appear in any subsequent 
edition of Bryant’s poems, nor is it included 
in H. C. Sturge’s checklist of Bryant’s poems 
in the Rosylyn Edition of the Poetical Works 
(1903). 


» Parke Godwin, A Biography of William Cullen 
Bryant (New York, 1883), I, p. 354. 

* Parke Godwin, ed., The Poetical Works of 
“+ om Cullen Bryant (New York, 1883), I, pp. 
5-6. 


The theme of the Society’s celebration 
(April 30, 1839) for which Bryant wrote his 
ode was nationalism, and the principal 
speech of the evening was given by John 
Quincy Adams, entitled “ The Jubilee of the 
Constitution.”* Bryant’s part in the cere. 
monies is recorded in the diary of Philip 
Hone, the Society’s First Vice-President and 
an ex-mayor of New York. 

The ceremony commenced with a prayer 

from Dr. [John] Knox .. . to which 

succeeded an ode, written for the occasion 
by Mr. Bryant, and sung by the choir of 
the church to the sublime tune of Old 

Hundred Psalm. The ode, in my judg. 

ment, is very so-so, considering it is the 

production of the crack poet of New 

York.* 

Since the poem was published in the May, 
1839, issue of the Democratic Review (p. 
498) Bryant must have submitted it to the 
Democratic’s editor, John Louis O'Sullivan, 


before it was sung at the celebration. The} 


fervid patriotism of the poem, the full text 
of which follows, made it a “natural” 
for O’Sullivan’s intensely nationalistic 
periodical. 


ODE, 
Written for the Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
Inauguration of Washington, April 30, 1839 
By William Cullen Bryant 


Great were the hearts, and strong the minds 
Of those who framed, in high debate, 

The immortal league of love that binds 

Our fair broad empire, state with state. 


And ever hallowed be the hour, 

When, as the auspicious task was done, 
In solemn trust, the sword of power 
Was given to Glory’s unspoil’d son. 


That noble race is gone; the suns 

Of fifty years have risen and set; 

But the bright links, those chosen ones 
So strongly forged, are brighter yet. 


Wide—as our own free race increase— 
Wide shall extend the elastic chain 
And hold in everlasting peace, 

State after state, a mighty train. 

The poem is indeed only “ so-so.” Its 
tepid diacticism and neo-classical restraint 
hardly come up to Bryant's dictum that the 
“most beautiful poetry is that which takes 


2>R. W. G. Vail, Knickerbocker Birthday: 4 
Sesqui-Centennial History of the New York 
Historical Society (New York, 1954), pp. 376-77. 

‘Bayard Tuckerman, ed., The Diary of Philip 
Hone (New York, 1889), I, p. 356. 
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the strongest hold on the feelings.” About 
all that can be said for the poem is that it 
is another of Bryant’s rhymed tributes to 
American democracy—simple, clear, and 
unexciting. The mediocrity of the poem is 
attributable both to the fact that it was 
written for an occasion and to the fact that 
Bryant possessed only a modest vein of 


poetic talent. SEYMOUR L. Gross. 
University of Notre Dame. 


GISSING’S “ VERANILDA ” 


THREE pieces of Gabrielle Gissing’s 
correspondence (in the Gissing Collec- 
tion, Yale University Library) with Eduard 
Bertz, a German friend of her husband, 
yield some details about Gissing’s unfinished 
novel, Veranilda, which was published by 
Constable & Co., Ltd. (London) in 1904, 
nine months after the author’s death. The 
letters tell approximately how many chap- 
ters the book was supposed to have, and 
how Gissing planned to close his story. 
On a post-card mailed to Eduard Bertz 
notifying him of Gissing’s death, Gabrielle 
wrote: “He [Gissing] is delirious since 7 
days, and speaks about his Veranilda which 
he leaves unachieved, with just 5—the 5 last 
chapters missing!” The note was begun 
on December 27, 1903, and was finished on 
the next day, a few hours after Gissing died. 
Apparently Gissing planned to complete the 
novel in thirty-five chapters, of which he 
had written thirty before his illness. Then 
in a later letter, dated September 29, 1904, 
Gabrielle explained what Gissing had in 
mind for the setting of the last chapter of 
the book : 

Puis je regrette qu'il n’ait pas indiqué 
ce que devait étre le dernier chapitre— 
Rome désert, sans une 4me, sans méme 
un animal, aprés sa prise par Totila. G. 
comptait beaucoup sur l’effet de ce dernier 
chapitre. 

An unfinished posthumous novel is a fair 
target for anyone’s speculation as to how 
it might have ended, and any author may 
well change his mind about projected chap- 
ters before a book is delivered to the printer. 
However, Gabrielle’s knowledge of Gissing’s 
plans for the book, tentative though they 
may have been, gives the reader a little more 
satisfaction than all the hypothetical endings 
Proposed for Dickens’ Edwin Drood. 
When Veranilda was published, Gabrielle 
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noticed the omission of a word in the first 
page of Chapter XXX (p. 340), second para- 
graph, third sentence, which reads: “ Here 
they sat along the crumbling, grassgrown 

, and, as their nature was, 
gladly forgot their country’s ruin, their own 
sufferings, and the doom which menaced 
them.” Neither Frederic Harrison, who 
corrected the typescript, nor Algernon 
Gissing, George’s brother, who read the 
proofs, could decipher the word in the 
original manuscript. They did not ask 
Gabrielle for assistance since they wanted to 
spare her. the sorrow such a task would have 
aroused. But the blank space worried 
Gabrielle, who complained to Bertz in a 
letter dated November 29, 1904: 

Je me suis apercu, en  feuilletant 
Veranilda, qu’ au Chap. XXX,—lIre 
page,—une mot a été laissé en blanc: 
assez étrangement on n’a pu le déchiffrer 
sur le manuscript; pourtant le sens de la 
phrase l’indiquait assez, c’était “ tiers”. 
The word obviously fits in the context of 

the sentence, although Gabrielle does not 
explain whether she simply remembered 
what the word was or whether she had the 
manuscript for reference. The last chapter 
was written while Gissing was in poor 
health, and no doubt his handwriting was 
difficult to read so that the inability of 
Frederic Harrison and Algernon to make 
out the word is understandable. 


ARTHUR C. YOUNG. 
English Department, Rutgers University. 





(Continued from page 323) 
For the wormes a positall. 


Take a scruple of the best worme seed and 
bruse it well and take a pint of new milke, 
and put the worme seed into it, and cover 
the pott close, and sett it on the embers and 
soe let it stand and suffuse together for the 
space of two houres, then take the mylke 
and worme seed and put it into a possnett 
and make it seeth, then with alle or beere 
make a possett of it and take of the crudd 
and make it as clear as you can then drayne 
it from the wormeseed and sweeten it with 
some sirope of sittarn or sugar, and lett 
them drinke it of as often as they can gett 
it, if they have a fever with the wormes then 
it is best to be sweetened with sirope of 
sittarne, if not then with sugar or without. 
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work, and waste the precious hours in mend- 
ing watches.” Similarly, Mordecai holds 
forth at the Hand and Banner because his 
lodgings are too small and close for such a 
meeting; and repeatedly Deronda bemoans 
the fact that a man of such wisdom is 
allowed to live as he does. 

Clearly, Lewes’ autobiographical account 
and George Eliot’s fictional account corre- 
spond with an exactitude that cannot be 
overlooked. The youthful Lewes of the 
eighteen thirties—an intense, restless young 
man in search of a creed—has obviously 
provided Eliot with the basis for her creation 
of Deronda. Though there is a distinct 
difference between Deronda’s creed which 
hinges on the all-important question of 
parentage and religion, and Lewes’ which is 
a non-theological, philosophical method, 
this does not diminish from the parallels 
drawn above, but points only to Eliot’s 
artistry, and to her realization of what the 
novel as a highly complex form demands in 
the re-creation of reality. Granted Lewes’ 
major influence in this area of the novel, we 
cannot afford to exclude the possibility of 
an even greater influence on other aspects 
of Eliot’s thought. 

HANNAH GOLDBERG. 


The Johns Hopkins University. 


AN UNCOLLECTED BRYANT POEM 


N his biography of Bryant, Parke Godwin 
mentions a poem that Bryant wrote for 
the New York Historical Society’s celebra- 
tion of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
inauguration of Washington and (inaccu- 
rately) quotes the first stanza of the poem.’ 
It is curious that when Godwin edited 
Bryant’s poems he did not include this poem, 
for in his preface to the two volume work 
he asserted that “ As the general collection 
of [Bryant’s] writings is intended to be com- 


plete and final, . . . the editor therefore has 
not felt at liberty to omit any of his 
acknowledged pieces .. .”* Moreover, the 


poem does not appear in any subsequent 
edition of Bryant’s poems, nor is it included 
in H. C. Sturge’s checklist of Bryant’s poems 
in the Rosylyn Edition of the Poetical Works 
(1903). 


? Parke Godwin, A Biography of William Cullen 
Bryant (New York, 1883), I, p. 354. 

* Parke Godwin, ed., The Poetical Works of 
an Cullen Bryant (New York, 1883), I, pp. 
5-6. 


The theme of the Society’s celebration 
(April 30, 1839) for which Bryant wrote his 
ode was nationalism, and the principal 
speech of the evening was given by Johp 
Quincy Adams, entitled “ The Jubilee of the 
Constitution.”* Bryant’s part in the cere. 
monies is recorded in the diary of Philip 


Hone, the Society’s First Vice-President and | 


an ex-mayor of New York. 
The ceremony commenced with a prayer 
from Dr. [John] Knox . . . to which 
succeeded an ode, written for the occasion 
by Mr. Bryant, and sung by the choir of 
the church to the sublime tune of Old 
Hundred Psalm. The ode, in my judg. 
ment, is very so-so, considering it is the 


production of the crack poet of New! 


York.* 


Since the poem was published in the May, 
1839, issue of the Democratic Review (p. 
498) Bryant must have submitted it to the 
Democratic’s editor, John Louis O’Sullivan, 
before it was sung at the celebration. The 
fervid patriotism of the poem, the full text 
of which foliows, made it a “natural” 
for O/’Sullivan’s intensely nationalistic 
periodical. 


ODE, 
Written for the Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
Inauguration of Washington, April 30, 1839 
By William Cullen Bryant 


Great were the hearts, and strong the minds 
Of those who framed, in high debate, 

The immortal league of love that binds 

Our fair broad empire, state with state. 


And ever hallowed be the hour, 

When, as the auspicious task was done, 
In solemn trust, the sword of power 
Was given to Glory’s unspoil’d son. 


That noble race is gone; the suns 

Of fifty years have risen and set ; 

But the bright links, those chosen ones 
So strongly forged, are brighter yet. 


Wide—as our own free race increase— 

Wide shall extend the elastic chain 

And hold in everlasting peace, 

State after state, a mighty train. 

The poem is indeed only “so-so.” Its 
tepid diacticism and neo-classical restraint 
hardly come up to Bryant's dictum that the 
“most beautiful poetry is that which takes 


?>R. W. G. Vail, Knickerbocker Birthday: 4 
Sesqui-Centennial History of the New York 
Historical Society (New York, 1954), pp. 376-77. 

‘Bayard Tuckerman, ed., The Diary of Philip 
Hone (New York, 1889), I, p. 356. 
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the strongest hold on the feelings.” About 
all that can be said for the poem is that it 
is another of Bryant’s rhymed tributes to 
American democracy—simple, clear, and 
unexciting. The mediocrity of the poem is 
attributable both to the fact that it was 
written for an occasion and to the fact that 
Bryant possessed only a modest vein of 


SEYMOUR L. Gross. 
University of Notre Dame. 


GISSING’S “ VERANILDA ” 


HREE pieces of Gabrielle Gissing’s 
correspondence (in the Gissing Collec- 
tion, Yale University Library) with Eduard 
Bertz, a German friend of her husband, 


» yield some details about Gissing’s unfinished 


novel, Veranilda, which was published by 
Constable & Co., Ltd. (London) in 1904, 
nine months after the author’s death. The 
letters tell approximately how many chap- 
ters the book was supposed to have, and 
how Gissing planned to close his story. 

On a post-card mailed to Eduard Bertz 
notifying him of Gissing’s death, Gabrielle 
wrote: “He [Gissing] is delirious since 7 
days, and speaks about his Veranilda which 
he leaves unachieved, with just 5—the 5 last 
chapters missing! ” The note was begun 
on December 27, 1903, and was finished on 
the next day, a few hours after Gissing died. 
Apparently Gissing planned to complete the 
novel in thirty-five chapters, of which he 
had written thirty before his illness. Then 
in a later letter, dated September 29, 1904, 
Gabrielle explained what Gissing had in 
mind for the setting of the last chapter of 
the book : 

Puis je regrette qu'il n’ait pas indiqué 
ce que devait étre le dernier chapitre— 
Rome désert, sans une 4me, sans méme 
un animal, aprés sa prise par Totila. G. 
comptait beaucoup sur l’effet de ce dernier 
chapitre. 

An unfinished posthumous novel is a fair 
target for anyone’s speculation as to how 
it might have ended, and any author may 
well change his mind about projected chap- 
ters before a book is delivered to the printer. 
However, Gabrielle’s knowledge of Gissing’s 
plans for the book, tentative though they 
may have been, gives the reader a little more 
satisfaction than all the hypothetical endings 
proposed for Dickens’ Edwin Drood. 
When Veranilda was published, Gabrielle 
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noticed the omission of a word in the first 
page of Chapter XXX (p. 340), second para- 
graph, third sentence, which reads: “ Here 
they sat along the crumbling, grassgrown 

, and, as their nature was, 
gladly forgot their country’s ruin, their own 
sufferings, and the doom which menaced 
them.” Neither Frederic Harrison, who 
corrected the typescript, nor Algernon 
Gissing, George’s brother, who read the 
proofs, could decipher the word in the 
original manuscript. They did not ask 
Gabrielle for assistance since they wanted to 
spare her the sorrow such a task would have 
aroused. But the blank space worried 
Gabrielle, who complained to Bertz in a 
letter dated November 29, 1904: 


Je me suis apercu, en feuilletant 
Veranilda, qu’ au Chap. XXX,—Ire 
page,—une mot a été laissé en blanc: 
assez étrangement on n’a pu le déchiffrer 
sur le manuscript; pourtant le sens de la 
phrase l’indiquait assez, c’était “tiers”. 
The word obviously fits in the context of 

the sentence, although Gabrielle does not 
explain whether she simply remembered 
what the word was or whether she had the 
manuscript for reference. The last chapter 
was written while Gissing was in poor 
health, and no doubt his handwriting was 
difficult to read so that the inability of 
Frederic Harrison and Algernon to make 
out the word is understandable. 


ARTHUR C. YOUNG. 
English Department, Rutgers University. 





(Continued from page 323) 
For the wormes a positall. 


Take a scruple of the best worme seed and 
bruse it well and take a pint of new milke, 
and put the worme seed into it, and cover 
the pott close, and sett it on the embers and 
soe let it stand and suffuse together for the 
space of two houres, then take the mylke 
and worme seed and put it into a possnett 
and make it seeth, then with alle or beere 
make a possett of it and take of the crudd 
and make it as clear as you can then drayne 
it from the wormeseed and sweeten it with 
some sirope of sittarn or sugar, and lett 
them drinke it of as often as they can gett 
it, if they have a fever with the wormes then 
it is best to be sweetened with sirope of 
sittarne, if not then with sugar or without. 








Readers’ Queries 





L. GODKIN.—I am collecting materials 

* for a biography of Edwin L. Godkin 

(1831-1902) and would like to locate per- 

sonal letters, photographs, documents, news- 

paper commentary, etc., relating to that 
Anglo-American publicist and critic. 


WILLIAM M. ARMSTRONG. 


Washington College, 
Chestertown, Maryland. 


ILLIAM COWPER AND THE SUB- 
MARINE.—In William Cowper’s The 
Task, Book IV (“The Winter Evening ”’), 
line 85, the poet mentions reading about 
‘“* Aethereal journeys, submarine exploits.” 
In view of the publication date (1785) it 
seems clear that the “ aethereal journeys ” 
referred to were the several balloon ascents 
of the day, viz., those of the Montgolfiers 
(1783), of Robert and Charles (1783), of 
Lunardi (1784), and of Blanchard and 
Jeffries (1785). But what of the “sub- 
marine exploits’? Submarine activities 
were discussed in The Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine (1747, 1749) and in the Annual Register 
of 1774. Were there any others, nearer in 
time to the publication date of The Task, 
that Cowper may have been referring to? 
David Bushnell’s unsuccessful attempts 
during the American Revolution were not 
generally known till later. 


ROBERT C. Fox. 


FFREDERICK CALVERT. — For the 

Maryland Historical Magazine I am 
preparing a biographical sketch of the 
career of Frederick Calvert, last Lord Balti- 
more (1731-1771). He was known as a rake, 
bibliophile, and traveller, and died at 
Naples, Italy. If any reader knows of any 
extant manuscripts pertaining to him, I 
should dearly like to know of them. Like- 
wise of any contemporary or subsequent 
references to him, printed or otherwise, that 
are not in the more obvious sources. 


CurRTIS CARROLL Davis. 


BYRON QUERIES.—Crabb_ Robinson 

says in his diary (p. 413 Miss Morley’s 
edition) that Byron wrote a letter in the 
name of Fletcher, his valet, giving an 
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account of his own death and of his abuy 
of his friends, humour and irony Seemingly 
unusually graceful.” Where is this printed) 
The letter which Fletcher did write jp 
Augusta Leigh describing the last hours of 
Byron is now in the Herbert Roe collection 
at Newstead Abbey. Mr. Roe printed ip 
1920 for private circulation (50 copies) a 
pamphlet in which Fletcher’s letter is repro. 
duced in full, with one page in facsimile, 

Crabb Robinson also refers to a pamphlet, 
printed but not published, written abou 
Byron by a Miss Barker (p. 167 Diary), 
Has it ever been reproduced? He says in 
his diary (p. 457) that Lady Blessington 
knew Byron for six weeks only. 


S.R. | 


@TEPHENS, REV. JOSEPH RAYNER— 

His brother, John Stephens, vide D.N.B, 
LIV, p. 178, published in London in 1835a 
report of his speech in Manchester in favour 
of the Separation of the Church from the 
State. Is any copy extant? 


K. T. Borrow. 


PORTRAIT OF BUNSEN.—I am anxious 

to trace the whereabouts of | the 
portrait of Professor Bunsen painted by 
Schadow that is mentioned on page 23 of 
Cohen’s “ The Life of Ludwig Mond.” The 
Mond family inform me that the portrait 
was left to an institution, but beyond that 
there is no record of its present whereabouts. 


A. S. IRVINE. 


JL NOWLEDGE, WONDER, ADORA- 

TION.—In The Root and the Flower, 
L. H. Myers quoted in inverted commas: 
‘* All knowledge begins and ends as wonder, 
but the wonder that is the child of ignorance 
must be replaced by the wonder that is the 
parent of adoration.” I should be very 
grateful if you or any of your readers could 
give the source of this quotation. 


BoNAMY DOBREE. 


[TJOUGLAS.—Edward Algernon Stuart 
Douglas, born Aug. 28th, 1848: edu- 
cated at Charterhouse. Exhibited as 4 
Sporting Artist at the Royal Academy, 
1880-92. Lived at Barnes. 
Can anyone supply his parentage, date of 
death or any information about him later 


than 1892? R. L. ARROWSMITH. 
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GOURCES WANTED.—In the year of our 
Lord 1432, there arose a_ grievous 
quarrel among the brethren over the 
number of teeth in the mouth of a horse. 
For thirteen days the disputation raged 
without ceasing. All the ancient books; 
and chronicles were fetched out, and 
wonderful and ponderous erudition, such as 
was never before heard of in this region, 
was made manifest. At the beginning of 
the fourteenth day, a youthful friar of 
goodly bearing asked his learned superiors 
for permission to add a word, and straight- 
way, to the wonderment of the disputants, 
whose deep wisdom he sore vexed, he 
beseeched to unbend in a manner coarse 
and unheard-of, and to look in the open 
mouth of a horse and find answer to their 
questionings. At this, their diginity being 
grievously hurt, they waxed exceedingly 
wroth; and, joining in a mightly uproar, they 
flew upon him and soote him hip and thigh, 
and cast him out forthwith. For, said they, 
surely Satan hath tempted this bold neophyte 
to declare unholy and unheard of ways of 
finding truth contrary to all the teachings of 
the fathers. 
JoaN C. KRUSE. 


OURCE WANTED.—‘“ The House of 
Commons is like a fickle woman. If 
you do not woo her persistently, she will 
be jealous and out of hand, but if you pay 
her constant court, she will always be sweet 
and smiling.” 
Mary W. CANaDA. 


SOURCE WANTED.— 

‘A Joy, a Triumph, a Delight, a Madness.’ 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti uses it on two 
occasions in 1869 to describe a Wombat, 
the latest addition to his private zoo. 


(Prof.) OSwALD DouGurty. 


\WIDOWERS AND THEIR WIFE’S 

FUNERAL.—Having heard it stated 
that in Elizabethan times it was the normal 
Practice for a husband to refrain from 
attendance at his wife’s funeral, I have made 
4 prolonged but unsuccessful search for 
evidence in support of such an idea. Any 
information, however slight, that sheds light 
= this subject, would be of great value to 


GorDon Home. 
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Replies 





H M.S. RESOLUTE (ccii 133, 271).—The 

* following is an extract from a list in 
this Museum, compiled by Cdr. Rupert- 
Jones your contributor of the King’s Ships 
(cliv, 207). 

“RESOLUTE, 2 [guns], 410 Tons, 
Barque-rigged with Figure Head of Polar 
Bear, commissioned 1850 for Franklin 
search—strengthened and fitted out in the 
Thames by Green and Wigram. Formerly 
the PFARMIGAN. Built at Shields. 1850/ 
51 Captain H. T. Austin, C.B., Arctic Dis- 
covery. 1852/54 Captain H. Kellet, Arctic 
Discovery. 

Abandoned in Arctic 5 June 1854 drifted 
out safely (1000 miles) and was met with in 
Davis Strait Lat. 67° N. on 10 Sept. 1855. 
Picked up by an American whaler and taken 
to New York where the U.S. Government 
purchased her fitted her out and presented 
her to Queen Victoria. She arrived at 
Southampton 12 December 1856. QV. 
visited her on 16th and she was formally 
surrendered 30th; when broken up a desk 
was made of some of her timbers which 
Q.V. presented to the president of the United 
States on 29th Nov. 1880.” 

She is not therefore the same as the vessel 
listed as building at Sheerness in 1851. The 
Navy List for April of that year describes 
the latter as ‘“‘ Paddle Wheel Steam Sloop,” 
but her name had already disappeared from 
the List for August, 1851. — Lyprartan. 


National Maritime Museum, 
Greenwich, S.E.10. 


HANTASMAGORIA. — In reply to 
Richard C. Powell’s query re Lewis 
Carroll’s Phantasmagoria, there are two 
Double Acrostic puzzles. The solution to 


the first is ‘Commemoration, Mon- 
strosities’; the solution to the second is 
Ellen Terry”. fy izapeTH S. WRIGLEY. 


BOILED SKELETONS (cxcii. 16, cxcii. 

153)—“St Remy then makes the 
remarkable observation, that they boiled the 
bodies of the duke of York and the earl of 
Suffolk, to enable them to carry their bones 
to England:” The history of the battle of 
Agincourt. Nicholas Harris Nicolas. 1827. 


p. ccclxiv. R. C. GALE. 
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DAVID MORIER (ccii. 241).—Your con- 

tributor states that “One writer did 
mention that a picture (which he failed to 
identify) had the horses in it painted by 
Norier and the people by Brompton.” One 
such picture is the portrait at Deene Park, 
Northamptonshire, the seat of George 
Brudenell Esq., of King George III review- 
ing troops in Hyde Park. This picture was 
correctly identified by her late Majesty 
Queen Mary on a visit to Deene in 1937. 
Your readers may be interested in the 
attached note on this picture, which I wrote 
for Mr. Brudenell a few years ago. 


(Sir) GYLEs ISHAM. 


“HE MAN JESUS” (ccii. 316).—The 

document giving a description of the 
personal appearance of Christ is, presum- 
ably, the so-called “Letter of Lentulus.” 
This document is probably of Italian origin 
and is not earlier than the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Many of the texts of the document 
present it as a letter from one, Lentulus, a 
Roman official in Judaea in the time of 
Tiberius, to the Roman Senate. It contains 
a description of Christ. The “Letter of 
Lentulus” was published by E. von 
Dobschutz in Christusbilder (Texte und 
Untersuchungen, 18; Leipzig, 1889; p. 318), 
and a translation of it is printed on p. 477 of 
James, The Apocryphal New Testament 
(Oxford; ed. 1955). 


GEOFFREY DE C. PARMITER. 


LALAMLI (cci. 180).—E.S. asks “* What is 
the meaning of Lalamli?” He does 
not give the context of the words. 

One recalls that an itinerant confectionery 
vendor, possibly a Turk, on the open race- 
course (/a pelouse) in and near Paris every 
few minutes about 1900-1903 used to utter 
the words: 

“La mi mi et la mi_ mourai, 
archouperchi chou. toujours marrié. 
Messieurs dames, les chocolats menier, 
dix centimes la piéce.” 

At least, the words strangely blended 
sounded like that. The green and yellow 
racing colours of M. Menier popular at 
Auteuil and other Paris race-courses 
sounded like that. They led to a ready sale. 


MAURICE W. BROCKWELL. 
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KING HENRY VIII. Edited by R. af At 
Foakes. The Arden Shakespeare pthe 4 
Methuen, London, 1957, Ixv +215 pp. 2is pemitice 
VER since the publication in 1850 of 1} 

Spedding’s article ‘Who Wrote Shake. 7? 
speare’s Henry VIII’, the theory that the +. 
play is the joint work of Shakespeare and re 

Fletcher has been widely accepted. Critic The 

after critic has been tempted into playing the la 

part of Solomon, and the game of dividing wd 
the child limb by limb between its putative they 
parents has proved so fascinating, that few myth 
have bothered to look at it critically before “turn 
its reduction to an unsightly mass of disiecta form 
membra. In the circumstances it is not} ipo) 
surprising that the play has often been oppo 
found ‘unsatisfactory’. There are, how- back 
ever, two important exceptions to this) ,. it 
general rule, Professor Peter Alexander, 

who, as long ago as 1930, argued that the 
play was all Shakespeare’s, and Professor 

G. Wilson Knight, who wrote a_ notable 

essay on it in his book The Crown of Life, 

published in 1947. a 
The great virtue of Mr. Foake’s excellent} ,noy 

edition is that he has looked at the play} 7; 

afresh, both as a work of art and as a ally 

problem in authorship. The two lines off sip 
argument support each other, converge and] req 
lead to the conclusions that Henry VIII isa orig 
far better play than it is generally admitted } feat, 
to be, and that it is Shakespeare's. pro\ 

Mr. Foakes gives a full and fair summary } yyz 
of the case for collaboration. He then 
proceeds to undermine it and, in the view 


state 
way 
conv 
colla 


of this reviewer, to demolish it. He begins « 
with the negative, but significant argument P 


that support for Fletcher has nearly always 
been associated with the judgment that T' 
Henry VIII is a poor play. He then pro- 
ceeds to give the evidence for Shakespeare 740 | 
as the sole author. First comes the testimony [An 
of Heminge and Condell, and next the use [Mo 
made of the ‘sources. Mr. Foakes shows |Sha 
that the whole play is based on a close and }/cu: 
discriminating reading of Holinshed and of }¥hi 
Foxe. Collaboration would have involved bp 
both authors reading with the same care and }40r 
the same eye for detail. Furthermore, there }8n 


is a structure of running imagery, deriv ~ 
from physical movement and from sickness, a 


which cuts right across the divisions that are 
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usually accepted. Differences of style 
Prrween the scenes allotted to the two 
authors can equally well be explained in 
terms of differences of function. 
At this point Mr. Foake’s treatment of 
the question of authorship links up with his 
critical introduction, where he examines the 
relationship between Henry VIII and the last 
plays in general. He finds that such themes 
as the achievement of self-knowledge, a 
concern with justice and a promise for the 
future, which are so evident in plays like 
The Winter's Tale and The Tempest, also 
play a large part in Henry VIII. There is, 
however, an important difference in the way 
they are presented; instead of relying on the 
mythical and the magical, Shakespeare 
‘turned to real life again, to fact in the 
form of a history play’. The play as a 
whole is seen as a structure of contrasts and 
oppositions, with the four great trials as its 
backbone, and with the virtue of patience 
as its central idea. 

Throughout his introduction Mr. Foakes 
states his case modestly yet firmly in a 
way that should make even those who are 
convinced that the play is the result of 
collaboration, and that it is unsatisfactory 
as a work of art, consider their position 
anew, 

The treatment of the text follows logic- 
ally from Mr. Foakes’s views on its author- 
ship. He returns to the Folio for many 
readings which C. K. Pooler emended in the 
original Arden edition of the play, and a 
feature of his notes is the explanations he 
provides for difficult passages which have 
puzzled editors in the past. 


SHAKESPEARE SURVEY 10. Edited by 
Allardyce Nicoll. Cambridge University 
Press. 21s. 

THE latest issue of this annual has for its 

main subject ‘The Roman Plays’, with 
an article on Coriolanus and two on Titus 

Andronicus. In the currently fashionable 

movement towards “the resuscitation of 

Shakespeare's ‘lesser’ plays, Titus Andron- 

cus 18 receiving a measure of attention 

which may come less from merit or positive 
interest than from the fascination which 
abnormality and horror have for the present 
generation and from the desire to achieve 
critical originality through the reversal of 
long accepted judgments. Neither Titus nor 
oriolanus lends itself to inspired or inspir- 
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ing commentary, and this year’s Survey may 
well be valued more for the contributions on 
topics outside the main theme: Dover 
Wilson’s endeavour to estimate the extent 
of Shakespeare’s ‘small Latin’; the obser- 
vations on particular aspects of Lear and 
Othello; and an account of the notably 
successful and now firmly established 
Canadian enterprise, the Toronto Shake- 
speare Festival. Among other articles that 
on the use of the stage galley in early 
Shakespeare productions encourages hope 
that Shakespeare Survey will not in future 
issues retreat farther into the scholar’s study 
and so lose sight of the living theatre and 
the actors for which the plays were written. 


MATTHEW PRIOR, by R. W. Ketton- 


Cremer. The Rede Lecture, 1957. Cam- 
bridge at the University Press, 1957. 
pp. 25, 3s. 6d. 


HE choice of the distinguished bio- 
grapher of Gray and Horace Walpole 

as Rede Lecturer for 1957 was a happy one 
and Mr. Ketton-Cremer was equally happy 
in his choice of subject. Matthew Prior is 
not one of the great English poets but he is 
an admirable minor poet and one of the 
most interesting literary personalities of his 
age as well as being specially connected with 
the University of Cambridge. No subject, 
surely, could be more congenial to a 
lecturer who is at once a skilled artist in 
biography, one of the foremost living 
authorities on eighteenth century life and 
letters and a fine judge of poetry with a 
particular interest in the English Augustans. 
Starting very appropriately with a delightful 
description of the two fine portraits of Prior 
which hang in Cambridge colleges, the 
lecturer proceeds to give a lucid, concise, 
urbane account of Prior the poet, the 
diplomatist, the friend of Swift, Pope, Harley 
and St. John, the lover of Cloe, Jinny the 
Just and the rest and finally the happy 
emeritus epicurean spending his last years 
in the rural retirement of Down Hall. The 
lecture is illustrated by apt and felicitous 
quotations of some of the best passages in 
Prior’s poetry. Mr. Ketton-Cremer is a 
master of vivid historical detail. New light 
is thrown on the character of Louis XIV 
when we read of his kindness to the plebeian 
English diplomat and it certainly puts to 
shame the snobbery of Queen Anne who 
pronounced, ‘I doubt his birth will not 
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entitle him to be Envoy.’ We all know 
Prior’s exquisite lines addressed to ‘My 
noble, lovely, little Peggy’, but we can be 
grateful to a lecturer who tells us how 
‘Peggy’ in her old age spoke of Prior with 
affection and recalled that ‘ he made himself 
beloved by every living thing in the house 
—master, child, servant, human creature or 
animal’. This lecture is a_ refreshing 
example of a human approach to literature 
which is all too rare in this age of pre- 
tentious abstractions. It is to be hoped that 
it is the prelude to a full length biography 
of Prior by the Rede Lecturer. 


THE STUART PERIOD, 1603-1714 and 
THE LATE GEORGIAN’ PERIOD, 
1760-1810, by Ralph Edwards and 
L. G. G. Ramsay. (The Connoisseur, 42s. 
net each.) 

HESE are volumes II and IV of what is 
to be a series of six guides to ‘the 
houses, decoration, furnishing; and chattels’ 
of the Tudor, Stuart, Georgian, Regency and 

Early Victorian periods. These two volumes 

are exceedingly well produced and lavishly 

illustrated. They contains essays by experts 
on a wide variety of subjects, including 

furniture, painting, silver (and in vol IV, 

plate), pottery, porcelain and glass, textiles, 

costume, jewellery, musical instruments, 
bookbinding and printing. Each essay pro- 
vides an admirable and authoritative intro- 
duction to its subject, and is furnished with 
references for further reading. These 

Period Guides (of which volumes I-IV are 

already published) will be valued by collec- 

tors of antiques, and will entertain and 
instruct readers interested in social history. 


THE DICTION OF POETRY FROM 
SPENSER TO BRIDGES, by Bernard 
Groom. University of Toronto Press. 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University 
Press, pp. viilit+ 284. 45s. net. 

A CRITICAL study of the language used 

by the chief English poets in different 
ages in relation to the kinds of poetry that 

they wrote and their critical theories is a 

book that is needed. Professor Groom's 

book, rather strangely named The Diction 
of Poetry, is an attempt to meet this need, 
but, unfortunately, it is not a very satis- 
factory one though it is obviously the work 
of a conscientious scholar with a wide 
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range of learning and a sensitive appreciy 
tion of certain kinds of poetry. Th 
limitations of the author’s view of his subjeq 
are revealed by the first paragraph. Th 
‘diction of poetry’ is here defined as ‘aj 
the words and phrases in true and creatiy, 
poetic writing which are in any way dis 
tinguished by their form and function from 
those in ordinary use’. Professor Groom 
makes a distinction between ‘ the diction of 
poetry’ and ‘ poetic diction ’, the latter term 
being only used where he means to ‘ imply 
a change of convention or repetition’. Such 
a definition excludes that vast body of 
English poetry in which simple an 
colloquial diction is used, and the result is 
that the book is really a survey of wha 
might be called the romantic or Spenserian 
tradition in English poetry. On p. 54 the 
author refers to ‘ certain poets’ (presumable 
the ‘metaphysical’ group) who desired ‘: 
masculine and rugged energy not found in 
Spencer’ and others (? Ben Jonson) who 
‘wanted a style based more closely on con 
temporary usage’. Such movements ar 
classed rather contemptuously by Professor 
Groom as ‘minority movements’. The 
result is that he concentrates his attention 
almost entirely on the diction of Spenser, 
Milton and poetry in the Spenser-Milton 
tradition down to Bridges. In fact a casual 
reading of this book might suggest that true 
poetry can only be written in a_ highly 
specialized, artificial vocabulary (G. M. 
Hopkins’s ‘ Parnassian’). It is significant 
that Chaucer, Skelton, Wyatt and Surrey 
are all omitted from his survey, that Donne 
and the metaphysical poets receive only 4 
perfunctory treatment and that Dryden and 
Pope are studied only as users of specialized 
diction. Byron’s later work clearly puzzles 
Professor Groom. On p. 205 he writes, 
‘Since Spenser’s time, until the dawn of the 
present, English poetry has been funds- 
mentally romantic: that is to say that it has 
translated the memories of chivalry into 
terms of contemporary idealism’. Byron, 
we are told, in Don Juan ‘discards the 
romance of war, the romance of love, the 
romance of Nature, the romance of words’. 
So the poem is classed as ‘ non-Spenseriat, 
non-romantic and, according to one defini- 
tion of the word, non-poetic’. It does nd 
seem to have occurred to Professor Groom 
that a definition of poetry which excludes 
Don Juan must be unsatisfactory, and he 
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seems quite unaware of the fact that the 

m is a magnificent culmination of a 
great tradition of anti-romantic poetry in 
colloquial language going back through 
Pope, Swift and Gay to Rochester (not 
mentioned in this book), the Caroline ‘ mob 
of gentlemen who wrote with ease’, and 
through them to Ben Jonson. 

What Professor Groom has given us is 
a series of short lectures on certain English 
poets based on late-Victorian critical values. 
To each of these lectures is appended a more 
or less detailed study of the poet’s vocabu- 
lary. These studies are the really valuable 
part of the book. The pages dealing with 
the vocabularies of Spenser, Milton, Keats 
and Browning may be singled out as particu- 
larly useful and illuminating. A _ few 
passages seem to show that Professor 
Groom’s scholarship, as well as his criticism, 
has certain limitations. On p. 144, when 
discussing the ballad revival of the 
eighteenth century, he writes: ‘If popular 
ballad writing persisted more widely than is 
generally believed, one must somewhat dis- 
count the importance attached to the publi- 
He seems to 
be unaware of the fact that large numbers 
of popular broadside ballads continued to 
be produced throughout the 18th and well 
into the 19th century. On p. 165 it is sur- 
prising that his discussion of the style of 
Wordsworth’s early poems in the couplet 
contains no allusion to Erasmus Darwin. 
Indeed in a book devoted to the ‘diction 
of poetry’ in the sense attached to the term 
by Professor Groom one might have 
expected that at least a half a page might 
have been devoted to the author of The 
Botanic Garden. The short discussion of 
Keats's Hyperion on p. 192 gives no hint of 
the fact that there are two versions of this 
famous poem and that the diction of The 
Fall of Hyperion is different in many 
respects from that of the first Hyperion. No 
mention is made of Keats’s reading of Cary’s 
translation of The Divine Comedy and its 
fect on the Hyperion fragments. Perhaps 
i would have been better if Professor 


'|Groom had made his book a good deal 


shorter and less pretentious, entitling it A 
Study of the Spenserian Tradition in 
English Poetic Style. Actually another work 
a extensive as this one could easily be 
Written on what Professor Groom quite 
wrongly calls the ‘minority movements’ in 
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English poetry. It could be called The 
Colloquial Element in the Diction of 


English Poetry. It would start with Chaucer 
and Langland, with some remarks on the 
ballads and Dunbar, pass on to Skelton and 
Wyatt, then to Shakespeare, Ben Johnson, the 
Elizabethan drama, Donne and the meta- 
physicals, Rochester, Dryden and Pope 
(viewed from a different angle from that of 
Professor Groom), Prior and Gay, Words- 
worth, Byron, Crabbe, Clare, Hardy and so 
to Edward Thomas, W. B. Yeats and T. S. 


Eliot. This seems a pretty good list of a 
‘minority movement’! vy. deS. Pinto. 
Nottingham. 


FLAUBERT AND THE ART OF REAL- 
ISM, by Anthony Thorlby. (Studies in 
Modern European Literature, Bowes and 
Bowes, pp. 64. 7s. 6d.) 

LTHOUGH Mr. Thorlby’s little book 

cannot be said to be a major contribu- 

tion to Flaubertian studies, it is nevertheless 
a timely one for, so far, this centenary year 
of “ Madam Bovary ” seems to have aroused 
scant literary enthusiasm. It is a valuable 
attempt at a partial re-assessment of the 
master’s works—perhaps as much as one 
can expect on an author about whom so 
much has already been written. 

A first reading leaves one with the feeling 
that the writer is not a great admirer of 
much of Flaubert’s writings. He invites us 
to disregard some as “ deviations”. Further 
reading reveals however that he has tried to 
pin-point wherein Flaubert’s greatness really 
lies. The sub-title is of prime importance. 
Every student of Flaubert is fully aware of 
the dilemma with which he was faced whilst 
trying to write in the new medium of the 
realist novel. This is a painstaking analysis, 
for such a short work, of Flaubert’s 
problem. Mr. Thorlby once again traces, 
by careful and appropriate quotations from 
the Correspondence, the painful slavery of 
our “Romantic in turmoil” endeavouring 
to reconcile his ideals of art with the 
counter-claims of realism. We find a study 
of the sources of Flaubert’s idealism, his 
ideals of truth and beauty, and an interest- 
ing comparison with the art of realism of 
Cervantes. One of the main arguments of 
this piece of criticism is that Flaubert, who 
was fully aware of how realism was bound 
to affect the novel and change literary 
standards in general, can only be understood 
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in relation to his great effort to produce a 
kind of realism which would transcend the 
studies of life such as those already pro- 
duced by Balzac, whose place as a novelist 
he had so to speak “inherited”. What 
interested him were not the conclusions of 
history but its method, and he strove to 
remain as artist in words not of life, a 
“poet” in an age of prose. This was his 
worthy aim and his great contribution to 
literature. The process by which he 
restored the symbolism of poetry to the 
language of prose is well analysed, as is his 
struggle to achieve impersonality, also his 
use of drama, irony and satire. 

Mr. Thoriby has packed a wonderful 
amount of study into so short a book, which 
is a commendable addition to the series. It 
is eminently readable—scholarly without 
being stuffy. It is to be hoped that further 
criticism on a wider scale will reach us from 


his pen. J. CurisTIE, 
The University, Nottingham. 


AN AGE OF FICTION, THE FRENCH 
NOVEL FROM GIDE TO CAMUS, by 
Germaine Brée and Margaret Guiton, 
Rutgers University Press, 1957, 242 pp. 
$5: 00. 

6° many books have been published re- 

cently on the novel in France in the 

twentieth-century, some of them given a 

justification by the writing-up of dimly- 

remembered conversations with the novelists 
concerned, others held together only by 
those thick cardboard covers which 

American University Presses give as a final 

wrap-up to the productions of their graduate 

schools—, so many, indeed, that one has 
come to fear the worst. 

This new volume by Professor Germaine 
Brée of the French Department of New 
York University and by Miss Margaret O. 
Guiton covers a vast field. Gide and Proust; 
Duhamel, Jules Romains, Roger Martin du 
Gard, Aragon, Marcel Aymé; Julien Green, 
Henri Bosco, Giono, Mauriac, Bernanos; 
Cocteau, Giraudoux, Louis - Ferdinand 
Céline, Raymond Queneau; and _ then 
Malraux, Saint-Exupéry, Sartre and Camus. 
To each of those is given his five or so 
pages, each is roped safely to the more con- 
genial of his fellows and each then labelled 
succinctly for the collecting-box. The 
Masters, Brave New World, Private Worlds, 
Escapes and Escapades, Return to Man, 
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these are the labels of the groups print 
above between semii-colons. 

All of this is a little unkind to Miss Br! 
She has earlier written two sustained studie 
Marcel Proust and the Deliverance fron 
Time which came out first in French, and 
André Gide, l’insaisissable Protée; and hen} 
in the present volume she paints the back. 
cloth. All that she and her collaboratg 
have here to say is neatly and pointedly pu, 
with no excess of old-time biography ani 
yet no abuse of new-fangled psychological 
jargon; and there is little to which one ca 
take exception. One gets a clear and well 
spaced view of what could have been; 
tangled landscape; and if one stays the pace, 
one sees clearly the cause and effect of one’ 
favourite novelist. But this is no book for 
those with weak lungs. [wis Tuorpe. 


Nottingham. 




















THE Antiquaries Journal for the second 

half of 1956 opens with the Anniversary 
Address delivered by Sir Mortimer Wheeler, 
and it is not untypical of that romantic 
figure that it was written in the capital of 
the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan at 


time when “ rifleshots punctuated the uneasy} tg tw 


flow of traffic.” But Sir Mortimer wrote} over 
tranquilly on about the extreme antiquity Off came 
Jericho; rejoiced at the long-desired setting. 
up of a British School of Archaeology in 
Jerusalem and lamented that no part of the T# 
British Commonwealth had any similar} § 
institution; and in a finely-worded perora-}M0st 
tion paid tribute to Professor Gordon thous 
Childe, this year’s recipient of the Society's} tl 
Gold Medal. the C 

Mr. John Bradford, in a second article on }most 
aerial discoveries in Attica and Rhodes, dis- ptirl 
cusses those traces af ancient cultivation on P for 
Mour:t Hymettus which he first observed [SS ‘ 
when in 1943 he examined air photographs leu 
of Greece for German defences; while Mr. he 
F. H. Thompson summarises much unpub- Pcco 
lished material concerning Anglo-Saxon sites th 
in Lincolnshire which came under his notice [M0s¢ 
during his time at the Lincoln County and pista 
City Museum. io 

Miss Mavis Binson (who has lately carried — 
out very important research in the British 
Museum Laboratory) in an important paper = 4 
on Terra Sigillata and Greek Black, shows ton 
that they are fundamentally the same, since rn t 
in either case the colour is due to an oxide . 
of iron, and the gloss is produced by coating 
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printa() the partly-dried pottery with an illite clay 
containing iron. 

Seven years ago the late C. J. P. Cave 

contributed to the Antiquaries Journal a 
paper in which he seemed to disprove the 
theory (first set forth by the Roundhead 
Domville and later popularised by William 
Wordsworth) that the orientation of 
churches was decided by the point of sunrise 
on their patronal festivals. The Rev. Hugh 
Benson, in a scholarly contribution to the 
present number, shows that there is very 
much more in the old theory than Cave 
thought. He shows, too, that the explana- 
tion of the many “croked chancels” is 
neither the sentimental one (our Saviour’s 
inclined head on the Cross) nor the practical 
(mere bad building), but a deliberate change 
of orientation in parts of the church built at 
a later date. 
Lastly, Professor D. Talbot Rice disproves 
a number of earlier explanations of the 
iconography of the Alfred Jewel by showing 
that it represents a portion of the legend of 
the Ascension of Alexander. It seems that 
Alexander was, like Cyrano de Bergerac, 
‘grand voyageur dérien ’, and made his way 
into the upper air by harnessing his throne 
to two gryphons and holding joints of meat 
over their heads. One wonders how he 
came down. 
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ology the THE Glasgow Archaeological Society 
similar} always publishes stout, comely and 
perora-|most readable volumes of its Transactions, 
Gordon {though for some reason it has them printed 
Society's }00 this side of the Border. To its latest, 
the Centenary, volume one of its oldest and 
most distinguished members, Sir John 
tirling-Maxwell of Pollow, contributed just 
before his death a delightful preface. No 
ess delightful is the Presidential Address of 
Lieut.-Colonel J. Johnson, which deals with 
he early history of the Society. Early 
kecounts of the proceedings of the Society 
in those days bear a striking resemblance to 
hose of the Pickwick Club. When, for 
instance, one reads of a famous Founder- 
member that “thanks to his persevering 
tfforts, the Molendinar and Camlachie burns 
tave been traced to their respective sources, 
and every point in their mazy meanderings 
8 duly detailed,” one half expects to find 
that this learned man went on to deal with 

‘he Theory of Tittlebats. 
¢ three main contributions to the 
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Centenary Volume all deal with early sites: 
the Mound at West Carlestoun, apparently 
a natural formation whose slow erosion has 
accidentally preserved a Late Bronze 
tumulus; the Roman fort at Bochastle, 
probably of Agricola’s time; and the Meikle 
Reive in the Campsies, a hill-fort of con- 
siderable interest, if of uncertain origin. 

The Society has a long tradition of work 
upon the archaelology of Roman Scotland, 
admirably summarised in this volume by the 
1956 Presidential Address of Miss Anne 
Robertson. If it has done less for the study 
of Dark-Age archaeology that is, as Mr. 
John Clarke pointed out in the Address for 
1953, a fault in which it does not stand 
alone, and one which the difficulty of that 
study goes far to excuse. 


"THE Antiquaries Journal for the present 

half-year opens with the second Interim 
Report of the 1958 excavations at Veru- 
lamium. The Research Committee had to 
work both hard and fast, as they were 
investigating the whole site of a new road 
due to be made early in 1957. It is to their 
credit that they succeeded completely, 
except for a patch some 120 yards long 
from which obstinate allotment-holders re- 
fused to be dislodged. 

Valuable discoveries were made in con- 
nection with the Forum, successive defence 
schemes, and a number of dwelling-houses; 
while lesser finds included the Mint of King 
Tasciovanus and a section of the old bed 
of the River Ver so abounding in small coins 
and trinkets that these must have been 
‘ three-pennies-in-the-fountain’ offering to 
the river-spirit. 

Mr. James Kirkman describes the last 
eight years of archaelogical research in 
Kenya dealing particularly with the largely 
Arab culture of such coast towns as Gedi. 
Grace Simpson deals with the rare metallic 
black slip vases with applied decoration 
made in the second century of our era in 
Central Gaul. We have noted from this 
article that the best archaeologists no longer 
write Samian with a capital S. Aileen Fox 
and G. C. Dunning give an account of the 
Exeter mediaeval pottery-kiln which, dis- 
covered and preserved in 1931, escaped the 
bombing of 1942 only to be destroyed in 
1955. 

Mr. Arthur Sabin corrects a number of 
mistaken explanations of the heraldry in the 
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windows of the eastern Lady Chapel of 
Exeter Cathedral. He shows that the coats 
in the great east window are those of the 
companions-in-arms of Maurice IV, Lord 
Berkeley. The article is a fine piece of 
close-knit reasoning based evidently on vast 
research. 


SMOLLETT’S HOAX. By Carmine Rocco 
Linsalata. Stanford University Press, 
1956. 22s. net. 

(THE translator has endeavoured to retain 

the spirit and ideas, without servilely 
adhering to the literal expression of the 
original; from which, however, he has not 
so far deviated, as to destroy that formality 
of idiom, so peculiar to the Spaniards and 
so essential to the character of the work. 

This was how Smollett defined his aims in 

the preface to his translation of Don 

Quixote. It has been Professor Linsalata’s 

purpose to sketch out the judgments of 

subsequent critics on this translation and 
finally to determine its value by an exhaus- 
tive comparison with the original and 
whatever other translations Smollett might 
have known. He was persuaded to ‘this 
tedious task by the realisation that his pre- 
decessors’ opinions were for the most part, 
not the result of painstaking research, but 
of occasional sampling, intuition or parrot 
repetition, or in one singular and recent case, 
of forged documentation. One must be very 
thankful to Prof. Linsalata not only for 
taking on this arduous job, but also for 
having presented certain clear-cut and con- 
vincing conclusions. In order to establish 
the material on which Smollett worked, he 
has taken up and discarded Shelton, 

Phillips, Motteux, Stevens and the French 

translators, returning to Jarvis, who, he 

points out, had bequeathed to Smollett not 
only two hundred odd errors of translation 
but also seventy or so _ footnotes 

(Appendices B.C.). The presence of some 

corrections vf Jarvis’s blunders, and incon- 

sistency in the rendering of numbers (App. 

D), has led Linsalata to affirm, with the 

support of contemporary conjecture, that 

Smollett knew no Spanish and that the para- 

doxes evident in his text are the result of 

its being commissione@ from a hack-school. 

Prof. Linsalata was already inclined to these 

views when he published his article in 

Symposium (1950), of which the present 

work is a transcript, expanded by a wealth 
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of corroborative quotation, and in which 
tentative theory has hardened into uns 

able belief. Despite the very plaug 
nature of his arguments, however, one ¢ 
not see why Smollett’s translation sho 

termed ‘a hoax’ or ‘a gem in the realy 
fraudulent acts.’ One is not necessarily) 
other and neither need be applied to 

a widely accepted modus operandi of § 
cessful but needy writers. R. B. Tan 
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"THE first article in this issue deals ¥ 

the discovery by Professor R._ 

Griffith in 1928 of what is called the “§ 

Fragment” in the University Rare Bo 

Collection. This find consisted of 

sheets of end papers headed “A Boke’ 

Balettes”” which had been used to bit 

copy of More’s Utopia translated — 

Robinson, 1551. 
Professor Fraser has included photost 

reproductions of two pages of this fragr 

in his republication of three fragments ¢ 
sixteenth century anthology “ The Co 

Venus” in which he emphasises the imp 

tance of the “ Stark Fragment ”. 
“Techniques for a Subject-Index of I 

century journals” deals with the techn 
problems involved in the production of 
index. These problems have been ¥é 
numerous owing to the wide scope of 

index, and the authors of this article s 

how mechanism might be used to 

problems found by _ scholars in 

humanities. a 
Libraries which specialise in Byronia 

will find Professor Pratt’s description of ¢ 

thirty autograph letters and manuser 
recently added to the rich Byron holdin, 

Texas University Library of special inte 

Six of these manuscripts relate to the ¢ 

period of Byron’s life. Other contributid 

to this lively publication deal with 

Arden in Texas, Marginalia on Cove 

Patmore, American First Editions at Tt 

University X. Charles David Stewart) 

1868). The Diary of Fray Juan Agustin 

Morfi. 
The remaining pages of this issue of 

Library Chronicle are devoted to revie 

important gifts and purchases received in) 

Library since the publication of the 

issue. 
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